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If you own a small business, getting Microsoft Windows NT Workstation 4.0 

on a new PC is a good idea. First, it will make your PC about 30% faster 
than a PC with Windows 98. Second, it's the most reliable version of Windows. 
And third, you won't have to learn anything new, because Windows NT 
Workstation is, as the name suggests, still Windows. A faster, better, more 
dependable PC does seem like a good idea, doesn't it? 
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One flat monthly payment. 
Welcome to communications 




Local. Long distance. Internet. 




Teligent is changing the way you manage 
your company's communications expenses 
forever Suddenly everything is one predictable 
flat monthly charge. Local Long distance. High- 
speed Internet. Ail for up to 30% less than you're 
currently paying for these services. We simply take 



the average of several months' charges and discount that amount. 
That's what you pay every month* Yes, you heard right. You see, we re 
not buying someone else's local dial tone and reselling it at a discount. 
The savings are actually built into the very structure of our network. 

With our interactive online billing system, e*magine: u you can 
access your account in ways you never before thought possible. Right 



C1993 Tttfigcni inc "Ce-flam terms and condttion* apply, See your Teflger* represenlnQve tor complete <t*t«Jb. 



One online bill. 



All for up to 30% off. 




through your Internet browser. Sort and analyze calls 
by account code, length of call, originating 
number, terminating number, almost any way you 
want. Download the data for your own use. Even pay 
your bill right online. In essence, you take your rightful 
place as master of your communications universe. 



We've made it our mission in hfe to see that small and mid- 
sized companies get the same advantages as the bigger guys, 
And it all starts with our little 12- inch 
antenna on the roof of your office building 
Sound too good to be true? Pinch yourself. 
Then visit us at www. teiigent. com . ™» snwi w* to ommmmt 
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A Provocative Year Ahead 



Deal- Reader: 

As the new chief executive officer of Nation's 
Business, I would like to welcome you to our 
first issue in 1999 — OUT 87th year of serving our 
readers. 

This promises to be a provocative and challenging 
year. In an atmosphere sullied by the Clinton im- 
peachment hearings, Congress will face major is- 
sues important to business and the nation, including the future of So- 
cial Security. Business and the country will likely have to weather an 
economic slowdown, which we discuss in our cover story, "Small Busi- 
ness Outlook For 1999;' beginning on Page 16. 

Will there be a recession? Will the stock market break 10,000? Will 
the cost of labor* continue to increase three times as fast as the cost of 
living? What will the disruptions in the economies of China, Brazil and 
Russia mean on the Main Sti-eets of America? These are just some of 
the questions Nations Business will answer beginning with this Issue. 

This magazine has but one purpose: to help you and your business 
succeed. Every issue we publish in 1999 will reflect this mission and 
contain articles you can't afford to miss. Our focus will be on providing 
you with the information, analysis, and advice you need. As the words 
on our masthead say, we are "The Small Business Adviser." 

■ want to remind you that Jan. 30 is the deadline for appli- 
I cations for the annual Blue Chip Enterpiise Initiative, 
which honors small businesses that have overcome major 
obstacles and emerged stronger. The program is spon- 
sored by Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
known as MassMutual— the Blue Chip Company; No- 
lion's Business; and the U.S. Chamber of Commerce I 
strongly urge qualified small companies to apply. For 
details/see the ad on Pages 36 and 37. 

Please remember that communication is a two-way street, and I look 
forward to hearing from vou either via letter, addressed to me at 1615 
H Street, N.W t Washington, D.C. 20062-2000, or via e-mail at 
bperkim@rrfnrmg. com. 

Here's to a profitable, successful, and joyous new year. 

Thank you for reading. 





Robert J. Perkins 
Chief Executive Officer 



NationsBusiness 




The United 9tttH flhtmfrff of Commerce, 
pubKaher of Nation's* Business, is n federation 
nf businesses, trade n^ociotkms, local and 
WS; stale chambers and American chambers of 
'rip' com nit? rct> abroad. 
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Whether maneuvering around 
the corners at Dayto na 



Recur a. te 



International Speedway or teeing off on the 
1 2th hole at Augusta National, its easier for 
professionals like NASCAR Driver Brett 
Bodine and PGA Golfer Jeff S In man. 

The same holds true for payroll processing; — 
the professionals at Paychex can handle aJf 
of your payroll processing needs with speed 
and precision. We have the resources and pro- 
cessing sawy, to specialize in the details of payroll 
processing. Additional services include electronic 
payroll tax payments, direct deposit, 401 (k) 
recordkeeping, and section 125 plans. 

Leave the serious driving to Brett and Jeff. Leave 
the payroll to Paychex, Call 1-800 322-7292. 

PAYCHEX 

www.paychex.tom 
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Seeking Accountability 
On Charges By Banks 

iZi I enjoyed reading "Sizing Up The 
4™^ Megabanks" [Cover Story, No- 
vember], yet I feel the article left out a 
very important factor in doing business 
with a large or medium-sized bank, 

Banks in recent years 
have resorted to what I 
would define as legal 
bank robbery. They call 
it "bank analysis 
charges/' and simply 
put. it means that the 
bank decides how 
much to charge your 
account for each 
check you write or 
deposit and for mail- 
ing you your j 
monthly bank state 




ments and other in- 
formation. 

Unless you main- 
tain a large bal- 
ance — which any 
account that bor- 
rows money from 
the bank can*; af- 
ford to do— the bank can charge any 
amount without any reasonable explana- 
tion of how it arrived at that amount. 

I think the time has come for our rep- 
resentatives in Washington to stop lis- 
tening to the bank lobbyists who are try- 
ing to block the government from 
investigating this problem — a problem 
that is doing serious harm to >mall and 
midsize businesses. 
Jack G. Klein 
Stttfem,X.Y 

EPA Should Base Decisions 
On Science. Not Ideology 

"The EPAs New Reach" [Cover 
Story October! described an exam- 
ple of how an ideology can replace com- 
mon sense and science, 

The Environmental Protection Agency 
program that the article discussed 
would more appropriately be called "en- 
vironmental injustice." EPA Administra- 
te Carol Browner is following in the 
footsteps of Anne Gorsuch Burford, the 
EPAs administrator from 1981 to 1983, 
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who also tried to rely on ideology rather 
than scientific evidence in reaching de- 
cisions. 

If siting an industrial or waste-disposal 
facility at a certain location poses an unrea- 
sonable risk to human health, Browner 
should so indicate, publish the scientific 
basis for the assertion, and subject the un- 
derlying science to an independent 
peer review. 

More people in 
the United States 
die from causeB re- 
lated to poverty 
than from exposure 
to environmental 
pollutants. There is 
ample evidence sug- 
gesting that the 
detrimental effects of 
poverty are equiva- 
lent to those from ex- 
posure to the most 
toxic pollutants. By 
opposing the siting of 
plants in areas where 
poverty is prevalent, 
the EPA contributes to 
the continuation of 
poverty. 
Environmental pro- 
tection and economic development are 
not contradictory. There is a reasonably 
well-established scientific process by 
which the impact of both on human 
health can be assessed. 

If Browner s objective is to protect 
human health, she would be well-ad- 
vised to look at the impact of poverty on 
human health. She also would be well- 
advised to use existing competencies 
within the EPA to justify the agency's 
determinations of the effects on human 
health of siting plants in specific loca- 
tions. 

A Alan MayhLsxi 
Char nun h 

Ana riant ( wrncil on Srh nee 

and Health 
New York City 

A Sophisticated System 
For Managing Fleets 

[□I "Getting There Via Computer" 
— nJ [October! described software that 
business fleet managers can use to 



simplify deliveries. Businesses also can 
benefit from tools that track fleet move- 
ment, streamline routing, and provide 
managers with key information to help 
them achieve maximum efficiency from 
their fleets, 

A global -positioning-system <GPS) re- 
ceiver installed in each fleet vehicle, 
along with software such as that devel- 
oped by my company, enable the central 
office to view the real-time movement of 
an entire fleet on computer screens or 
wall maps. 

In addition, specialized programs pro- 
vide archiving and analysis of factors 
such as average speed traveled, number 
of stops made, and the duration of those 
stops. 

An intelligent GPS system can sound an 
alert if a truck is out of a specified area, 
thus providing information about unau- 
thorized use or theft. 

Businesses also can create electronic 
logs of vehicle movement and determine 
if the fleet is being used to maximum 
advantage. 

One of my company's clients, a plumb- 
ing-repair company, learned in its first 
month of using the system that one of its 
trucks stopped for two hours daily at a 
particular bar and grill that was not 
among its customers. Management was 
then able to make decisions about better 
ways to use that truck. 

Other drivers appreciated the increased 
efficiency of dispatch that resulted from 
the GPS system, which allowed them to 
make more repair stops and thus earn 
more money. 
Kent Phelps 
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FINALLY, 
A COMPUTER COMPANY 

THAT TAILORS TO 
YOUR SPECIFICATIONS. 





ONE GREAT EXAMPLE OF A 
SMALL BUSINESS SOLUTION 



DELL DIMENSION XPS R450 
PENTIUM II PROCESSOR AT 450MHz 
WITH INTUIT QUICKBOOKS v6.0 AND 
HP' DESKJET* G95C COLOR PRINTER 



• Mirn -Tower Model 
•128MB 100MHz SDRAM 

• 512KB Integrated LZ Cache 

• NEW 12.9GB Ultra ATA Hard Drive 

• 17" 05 9" viewable) 1000LS Monitor 

• NEW 16MB STB nVidia TNT 3D AGP 
Graphics Card 

•40X Max' Variable CD-ROM Drive 

• Crystal 3D 64V Wavetable Sound 

• harman/kardon HK 1 9S Speakers 

• 3Com' 3C905B 10/100 NIC 

• Microsoft* Office 97 Small Business 
Edition v2 0 plus Bookshelf Basics 96. 
McAfee VirusScan 

■ Microsoft Windows* 98 

•DellQuietKef Keyboard 

•MSMntelhMouse* 

• 3- Year Limited Warranty 1 

• 1-Year0n-site A Service 

$2399 

Bustness Lease 0 $91/Mo„ 36 Mos. 
UrderCode #59121/ 




A NEW WAV TO HELP YOU BE MORE PRODUCTIVE FOR LESS. DELL SMALL BUSINESS SOLUTIONS 

One size doesn't hi nil. At Oell we realize your comp u t i ng needs are unique. So unique 
we will design a Small Business Solution that* customized to ftl your specifications. We offer 
you DelP Dimension" desktops with up to 450MHz of processing power, lending business 
software like Intuit QukkBooks v6.0 and top*oMhe-Uiie HP printers, all built to fit yOttl 
business and its budget. You'll also get award* winning reliability* service and support in Hell 
products. Best of all, you'll yet more done- Call Dell Were ready to build exact ly what you need. 




For faster service, plane have your order code and keycode available when you call. 
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Avoiding The Traps 
Set For Small Firms 



By 



■ lot long ago, a successful entrepre- 
^ftl neur was crying on my shoulder 

IW about his partner in what was a 

1 V profitable, growing business. I didn't 
see the problem until he said his partner— 
a 50-50 co-owner — no longer invested the 
same level of personal energy, commitment, 
and risk-taking that he did when the com- 
pany started, even though the business, 
with sohd planning, would have hod the 
potential to double or triple its revenues. 

As I reflected on the entrepreneur's prob- 
lem, it occurred to me that this was the 
Kith time in my career that I had heaixl a 
tale of woe about a 5O-50 partnership. 

Why, I wondered, do otherwise intelli- 
gent people keep making this mistake? 
The answer is simple: They have never 
been there before. "Equal partners" 
sounds so fair that people starting a busi- 
ness convince themselves that issues such 
as who will have the ultimate say can be 
worked out later if necessary 

As an entrepreneur who, for much of 
my career, has sought out other entrepre- 
neurs to invest in through my venture- 
capital firm, Mid-Atlantic Venture Funds, 
I have identified roughly two dozen *entre- 
preneurial death traps" that catch and de- 
stroy many small companies. 

Some, like the 50-50 partnership di- 
lemma j are easily avoidable. (Always re- 
member that someone must be given the 
power to stop the buck from being passed) 
Other traps are more insidious because you 
probably aren't looking for them and you 
may not realize that they have you in their 
grip until it's too late. Here are four such 
traps: 

Expecting your product to sell it- 
self. Let's say you ve created a gee-whiz 
prototype that runs circles around the 
competition yet you wonder why the world 
isn't, beating a path to your door. 

Frederick J. i!* «h HI >s ( 'FOoOh- yen* mi 
partner* of MidAtlantk Venture Funds* 
wh fcfc has offices in Bethlehem. Pcu, mid Re- 
.<to)L la. Hv invjxnvd this (urtunit with t'ott- 
tribtdituf Fditoi\<vsmi ttiddlt J(\fn . Raid- 
er* wtii insights on starting or rmming a 
husi.rtess an: mated to contribute to this cab 
wwl Write to: Entrepreneur* Notebook 
Nations Business, 1615 H Street 
Washington. IIC #M±J(t*± 




"Death traps" wh u.< intideffntfte umrkelimj 

co h mm small firms, sa ye Frederick J. 
B&sk HI ofMui-Athtdn Venture Funds, 



Successful commercialization of any 
product is every hit as difficult as dew-lop- 
ing the product itself. Make sure that at 
least one key member of your team has 
the talent and expertise to take your bet- 
ter mousetrap to market, even if it means 
hiring someone specifically for that pur- 
pose and giving him or her the power to 
do the job. 

Inadequate pricing. Its tempting to 
say, "We're going to have the best product 
at the lowest price." But there's no strat- 
egy more likely to fail especially for new- 
comers. 

Be >ure to price your product or sen* ice 
according to the market, if your product or 
service is truly better, define its superior 
benefits and price it accordingly. Doing 
anything less sends the wrong message to 
consumers. 

Emotional litigation. It's easy to un- 
derstand why entrepreneurs feel the need 



to defend a company s honor or position, 
and in certain circumstances litigation 
should be pursued. In most cases, though, 
emotion wins out over common sense and 
entrepreneurs get bogged down in expen- 
sive, draining, and distracting legal action. 

Before bringing a lawsuit, talk to peers 
who have gone through one. You might de- 
cide that you would be better served by 
biting your tongue, settling out of court, 
and getting on with business. 

Failing to admit a mistake. One of 

the hardest-to-recognize traps is a psycho- 
logical one. and it s often accompanied by 
this type of thinking: '"We have too much 
invested to walk away from it now." 

For all kinds of reasons— fear or ego, for 
instance— it's tough to make objective 
calls about your own mistakes. Still, to 
survive and prosper, entrepreneurs must 
learn to acknowledge their blunders and 
move on rather than continue to put en- 
ergy and resources into something that 
isn't working. 

The appropriate question to ask about a 
project that is failing is: "Would we invest 
the needed funds today if this project was 
presented as a fresh opportunity?" Let the 
honest answer to that be your guide. 

Remember, you can't succeed if you 
don't avoid failure The basic nature of 
most entrepreneurs is to focus on offense, 
but even in building a business, defense is 
critical, tf you look out for and avoid 
"death traps," you will increase your 
ch an ces < )f wi n n i ng the ga me. r« 
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Being miudfid of the 
common mistakes that 
ensnare small companies 
can help your firm 
remain alive and mil 



If Your Business Card Isn't 
Everywhere You Want To Be, Maybe You Should 
Send It Back To The Drawing Board. 



Xou don't have to he the hottest architects m the Bit! Fiasy to recognize unctional design 
of the Visa" Business card. Of course, Gerry and Ray might he£ to differ. Ray relies on it because 
it* accepted everywhere he needs to do buaine&d (15 million places worldwide, millions more 
than American Hxpruss). So he never come? up short entertaining clients out of town or down 
the street at his favorite jazz club. Gerry likes Visa Business because he can use it to tfel cash 
at ATMs just about everywhere (over 300,000 locations), so lie can make j Louisiana 
purchase anywhere lu* needs to. To see what the Vina Busiue** card can Jo for your businet*, 
call 1-800-VISA 311 ext. 90, or visit our ^mall Business site at www.vija.com smallbiz/ 



Visa Business Carp 




Its Everywhere You Want To Be.* 
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Business news in brief fwm the nation's capital. 



By James Woraham 



CONGRESS 



Chairmanship Changes 
On Key Committees 

The incoming Congress will have new 
leadership in important House and Senate 
committees as a result of retirements, 
election losses on Nov. 3. and the Republi- 
can leadership changes. 

Here are the new chairmen of some 
committees important to small business: 

■ Phil Gramm, R-Texas, will replace Al- 
fonse D'Amato. R-N.Y. T as chairman of the 
Senate Banking, Housing, and Urban Af- 
fairs Committee. JJAmato lost a bid for a 
fourth term to Democrat Charles Schumer, 
who served nine terms in the House. 

■ John Warner, R-Va, f will succeed 
Strom Thurmond, R-S.C, as chairman of 
the Senate Armed Services Committee. 
Thurmond, 96, is relinquishing the chair- 
manship but will remain on the pane! 

■ C.W. Bill Young, R-Fla. ? will become 
chairman of the House Appropriations 
Committee, replacing Bob Livingston, R- 
La,. who was elected by Republicans as 
the new House speaker. Livingston will 
succeed Newt Gingrich. R-Ga., who is re* 
signing from C ingress. 

■ Larry Combest, R-Texas. will become 
chairman of the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee following the retirement of Robert 
F. Smith, R-Ore. 

■ David Dreier. R-Calif., will succeed re- 
tiring Gerald B.H, Solomon. R-N.Y., as 
chairman of the House Rules Committee, 
which decides which bills go to the House 
floor and sets the terms of debate. ■ 



TAXES 



Employers And Employees Can Save 
With New Commuting Benefit 

Employers can offer transit and van-pool 
expense benefits to workers in the form of a 
pretax spending account under a change in 
the federal tax code effective Jan. L 

Employees will not have to pay taxes on 
amounts diverted or contributed to their 
spending accounts, and employers will 
save by not having to remit payroll taxes 
on the amounts their employees set aside. 

Previously, these commuting hern fits 
could be offered only in addition to compen- 
sation as a benefit that would be tax-free to 
the employee. 

Under the change, included in the high- 



REGUIATION 



Federal Regulatory Costs, 
Staffing At Record Highs 

The federal government will spend a 
record $18 billion and employ nearly 
128,000 workers in 61 agencies to regulate 
the workplace during fiscal 1999. which 
began Oct.l, according to a report from 
Washington University in St. Louis. 

The university's Center for the Study of 
American Business says that about 80 



percent of the regulatory outlays will be 
made by agencies involved in "social regu- 
lation," which includes environmental 
cleanup, workplace safety, and consumer 
protection. (See the chart.) 

The remaining 20 percent, for "economic 
regulation," goes to agencies that oversee 
market practices, rate-setting, and compe- 
tition in industries such as financial ser- 
vices, telecommunications, and energy 
production, ■ 



Growing Federal Spending For Regulation 
Of Health, Safety, And The Environment 

(In Millions 0( 1992 Dollars) 













1999' 


Consumer Safety 
And Health 


$1,073 


$2,320 


$3,889 


$4,054 


$5,447 


Job Safety And 
Working Conditions 


150 


41 8 


1,247 


1,071 


1.175 


Pollution Control And 
Species Protection 


90 


699 


2,733 


4,449 


5,228 


Nuclear Facilities 


52 


209 


911 


494 


441 


^^ifwiivvfVffYffi 



* Estimated 
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way bill signed into law in June, employees 
can divert up to $65 of their pretax income 
per month to a transportation-spending ac- 
count. 

The $65 limit will be boosted to $100 a 
month in 2002 and then will be indexed to 
inflation. 

The action gives employees who use pub- 
lic transportation or van pools the same tax 
benefits that a 1997 tax law provided for 
employees with parking expenses. The 
limit for parking expenses is $175 a month. 

Either of the benefits can be structured 
so that part is contributed by the employee 
in pre-tax dollars and part is contributed as 
additional tax-free compensation by the 
employer. 



IRS Extends Deadline 
For Electronic Filing 

The Internal Revenue Service has again 
pushed back the deadline for small busi- 
nesses to begin electronic filing of their 
federal tax deposits. The new deadline— a 
six-month extension— is June 30. It ap- 
plies to businesses with $50,000 or more 
per year in federal employment and other 
tax deposits. Under the extension, the IRS 
will not penalize firms that continue to 
use paper coupons for making tax pay- 
ments. The electronic-filing deadline, orig- 
inally July 1, 1997, has been extended 
several times in the face of business oppo- 
sition, re 
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Managing Your Small Business 



Devising a xtMitegyforgmvtfyfoaising on residts; underscor- 
ing the need for safe driving. 



PLANNING 



You're Never Too Small 
To Think Strategically 

Philip Burns spent 15 years working for a 
giant computer company, primarily as the 
strategic planner for its plants in Europe, 
Now that he and his wife. Linda, own a 
three-employee company in Cuttingsville, 
Vt.. he still thinks strategically, in a way 
that other small firms might want to em- 
ulate. 

Even though his business, Vermont In- 
dustries Wrought Iron, is tiny— its 1998 
revenues were expected to be around 
$550,000— Burns has pursued growth 
with a strategy that interlocks all three 
critical elements lor a small business 1 suc- 
cess: customers, vendors, and employees. 

Here's how the strategy works: 

Customers: Expanding a retail cus- 
tomer base for Vermont Industries' lamps, 
eatidtehuklers. and pol racks was difficult 
from the firm s out-of-the-way location. 
Early in 1997, the Bumses began wholesal- 
ing to gift shops, sharing the services of 
about Gil sales representatives across the 
country. 

Wholesale now accounts for about one- 
third of the company's revenues, and 
Burns believes it will grow to equal or sur- 
pass retail sales in three or four years. 

Vendors: When the Burnses bought 
their company ill 1993, it was a retail 
store selling only lamps. They added other 
kinds of wrought-iron accessories, and. 
when they decided to get into wholesaling, 
they began buying from foreign manufac- 
turers at international trade shows. 

The foreign suppliers' prices were low 
enough to allow for a substantial markup. 
Vermont Industries now offers wrought 
iron from Poland, India, Britain, and other 
countries. 

Employees: The Burnses have given 
each employee a direct stake in the suc- 
cess of the company's products. "Each em- 
ployee is responsible for a number of ven- 
dors," Burns says, and each must "figure 
out what to order and how much inven- 
tory to carry f 

Vermont Industries' computers can mea- 
sure thr profitability of each vendor from 
year to yean Burns says, "and we give Ithe 




A business approach thai links three dmento—citstmiiers, vendors, ftttftpftpli^ro-— Aas helpd 
Ph Hip and Linda Burn* forge success at their company, Vermont Industries Wrought Iron. 



employees] 25 percent of whatever in- 
crease in profit occurs. They have a great 
deal of responsibility" 

In 1997, the company's first year of 
wholesaling, revenues shot up by more 
than 20 percent. The pace slowed in 1998, 



PR0DUCTIV 



Put Emphasis On Results 
Before And After Hiring 

Don't depend on your employees — depend 
on the results they can achieve, says Seth 
Lederman, owner of Bridge the Gap, a 
consulting firm in New York City. 

When hiring, Lederman says, employers 
should seek out good people, make clear 
the company's expectations regarding 
their performance, and insist that they 
meet those expectations. 

Tb make such an approach work — and to 
avoid causing employees to live in fear that 
they wont be retained — managers must ex- 
plain the company's vision to existing and 
prospective workers. Outline the results 
needed to make that vision a reality; Leder- 



but Burns expected Vermont Industries to 
finish the year with a 10 percent increase. 

"It's absolutely vital," he says of his 
three-pronged strategy. "That's what 
makes the business work." 

— Michael Hairier 



man urges, and "motivate your employees 
by making them feel like important con- 
tributors to the company's success." 

Tbp managers should "develop a strong 
strategic objective" before establishing or 
revising the job hierarchy, says Lederman, 
and they should envision the company's 
ideal structure ratlier than fit the structure 
to the people already in the firm. 

That said, training i> still vital Fur en- 
abling workers to meet their responsibili- 
ties, says Lederman, who founded a 
health-care firm that reached $4 million in 
annual revenues before he left and estab- 
lished Bridge the Gap. —titer? Hates 

The author in a business writer in Washing- 
ton, D.C 



THE WORKPLACE 



Driving-Safety Programs 
Can Cut Employers' Costs 

Think you Ve done all you can to minimize 
your expenses for health care and other 
employee benefits? Your company might 
have some ''invisible" costs that can be 
identified and reduced, suggest?] Dr. Ki- 
cardo Martinez, administrator of the Na- 
tional Highway Traffic Safety Administra- 
tion iNHTSA). 

For example, Martinez says, some em- 
ployers can save substantially on premi- 
ums for health, disability, property-dam- 
age, and liability insurance by requiring 
employees to wear seat belts when driving 
on company time— and by urging them 
and their families to use seat belts when 
riding at any time. 

Moreover, he notes, seat-belt use can re- 
duce the severity of injuries and the 
length of absence from work for employees 
who are hurt in a car accident. 

Motor-vehicle accidents are the leading 
cause of work-related deaths in the 
United States, and nonfatal accidents 
with serious injuries can lead to years of 
high costs for a company. Car accidents 
cost employers about $50 billion a year. 

Many injuries could be prevented* 
however, if employers educated their 
employees about driving safety and re- 
quired them to use seat belts. Martinez 
told Nation's Business. 

Some accident-related costs are "in- 
visible," he says — meaning they are 
spread around in various parts of a 
company's budget, affecting expenses 
such as health-care premiums and the 
costs of replacing injured or disabled 
workers. "It's in so many disparate 



RECRUITING 



Look Beyond The Borders 
To Find The Best Workers 

Companies increasingly are recruiting 
beyond state boundaries— and beyond 
national borders as well — as they try to 
fill crucial job openings. 

Although use of the Internet as a re- 
cruitment tool is growing rapidly, some 
relatively low -tech methods for finding 
distant workers are still available. 

John A. Challenger, executive vice 
president of Challenger, Gray & Christ- 
mas, a Chicago-based outplacement 
firm that follows workplace trends, says 
word of mouth and referrals from recent 
hires still can help significantly. For ex- 
ample, he says, if your firm recently 
hired someone from another country, 
ask the worker to recommend a friend, 
relative, or acquaintance from his or 
her homeland. 

Another recruiting tactic is to put adver- 
tisements in publications targeted at spe- 
cific populations. For example. Challenger 
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Encouraging use of seat belts am help employ- 
ers sare atonetf, say* Dr. Rica nto Martinez, 
head of the National Highumj Traffic Safety 
AdmiyristwttniL 



says, there are at least two U.S. -based 
publications that are aimed at natives of 
India and are well-read in this country 
and abroad. 

Ads in overseas papers also can turn up 
prospects. 

College and university alumni networks 
can be rich sources of potential workers, 
Challenger notes, and some of those net- 
works reach around the globe. 

Even computer-phobic managers can 
take advantage of Internet recruiting tools 
with a little help. Challenger says. He rec- 
ommends World Wide Web sites such as 
the Online Career Center (wmaocccom). 
Monster Board (n.v:m> nonster.com), and Ca- 
reerPath (mvicca tverpntkcom), 

(For more information and sugges- 
tions on attracting and retaining em- 
ployees, see "Smart Tactics For Finding 
Workers," January 1998; "Building Bet- 
ter Workers/ June; and "Finding And 
Keeping Entry-Level Workers/ Novem- 
ber.) 

— Steve Bates 
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pots," Martinez says. "You have to con- 
nect the dots to see the picture." 

But when executives realize how much 
vehicle accidents really cost, they usually 
take steps to reduce them. Some ways to 
curb such expenses are relatively simple, 
One is to carefully screen candidates for 
jobs thai include driving— such as deliv- 
ery and sales positions — and to obtain 
copies of their driving records. Another 
way is to train drivers — teaching a truck 
driver, for example, how to back up in a 
loading bay. 

Lending or giving child-safety seats to 
workers with young children and teaching 
employees the proper way to use the seats 
"creates a very positive bond between [the 
employer] and the employee and the em- 
ployee's family/' says Martinez. 

Most of a company's costs from motor* 
vehicle accidents stem from accidents 
involving employees or their family 
members outside of work, so its crucial 
to instill in the whole family the need to 
use safety restraints, adds Martinez. He 
notes that U.S. companies pay an aver- 
age of $22,000 for a car accident. But 
that figure is nearly doubled when 
there is an injury, which often results 
from or is worsened by not wearing a 
seat belt. 

"A lot of smaller companies don't have 
a history oi accidents" and don't, antici- 
pate all the costs of a serious one, says 
Martinez. "When they get one, it's ab- 
solutely devastating. ... We've seen case 
after case where a major motor-vehicle 
injury — not a fatality but with a long- 
term injury — can just wipe out a busi- 
ness.** 

The NHTSA provides help for busi- 
nesses, communities, and states that want 
to establish programs to educate drivers 
about safety The agency's World W r ide 
Web site is at nwnjwts&doLgQte 

—Steve Bates 
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Blue Chip Deadline Near 

Jan. 29 is the deadline for small busi- 
nesses to submit applications for the 1999 
Blue Chip Enterprise Initiative, sponsored 
by Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. (known as MassMutual— The Blue 
Chip Company), the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce, and Nations Business. 

The initiative recognizes companies that 
have demonstrated strength and viability 
by their approach to significant chal- 
lenges. 

Any company that has been in business 
at least three years and employs from five 
to 400 people is eligible. 

Additional information and applica- 
tions are available on the Internet at 
inctiutbmfiq.amt/hffiVfinlJthn or by calling 
1-800-FOIv-BCEl (1-800-367-2234). 



ou '11 find the lowest term life rates in 
America at Quotesmith.com or we'll 
overnight you $500. Other pleasant 
surprises now include instant auto, life 
ana medical insurance quotes from 375 
large, safe & well-known companies. 
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" Quotesmith provides a list of all insurance 
companies & plans that match specific needs . 
The first to make available this new custom 
-search service ," - Nation's Business 

" Quotesmith saved us time and money . 
I shopped from mv own office and found the 
best deal available . 1 was impressed ." 
- Linda Picazio, Ft. Lauderdale, Florida 

" Get quotes on the spot New source for best 
buys in insurance, One way to get to know 
the market /' - Kiplinger's Personal Finance 

" Quotesmith ranked more than 250 policies 
for Forbes . The premiums vary wildly ." - Forbes 



" Quotesmith keeps a database of about 350 
insurance companies ," - Good Housekeeping 

" Quotesmith offers particularly thorough searches ." 

- Los Angeles Times 

" Researching insurance companies can be confusing 
and tedious . To simplify the task, call Quotesmith ," 
- SmartMoney 

" Quotesmith will scan the insurers and provide a fist 
of different policies suited to your needs ." - Money 

" Enter the virtual agent, This solution has value for 
those who value immediacy and privacy . * 
- VS. t \'ews <fc World Report 



Quotesmith is the only Internet site on earth where you can get instant 
auto, life & medical insurance quotes from 375 top-rated companies. 
It's lightning fast, easy, informative, unbiased, private and FREE! 

We give you detailed information - including underwriting requirements - and the latest claims ratings from A.M. Best, 
Duff & Phelps, Moody's, Standard & Poor's and Weiss Research, Inc. on every term life quote. And when you're ready, you 
can request an application from the company of your choice online, withoul having to talk to any insurance salesmen! 

Avoid buying mistakes and bad advice. Use the Quotesmith high speed insurance price 
comparison service before you buy or renew any insurance policy. Have questions or wanl 
quotes mailed to you for free * Call us toll-free at 1-800-431-1147, 24 hrs. 
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Small Business 

Outlook For '99 



Although the U.S. economy is generally on 
solid ground, an uneasiness about the year 
ahead underlies the national psyche. 




In the St Louis area, financial planner 
Carolyn Cash, above, says small firms 
thai don t rely too much on exporting are 
holding up well. Bui Multiplex Co., Inc., 
Chairman J.W. Kisling — at right with em- 
ployee Paula Reich— says his beverage- 
dispenser firm has been hurt by eco- * . , 
nomic woes overseas. 




J 



liyjamex Whs/kiwi 



ust as St. Louis Cardinals slugger Mark McGwire made ball- 
parks smaller last summer with his march to the home-run 
record, the new, fast-paced global economy has made the 



world smaller. 

McGwire electrified baseball by demolishing the season home-run 
record and setting 70 as the new mark — and by launching rockets 
to places in Busch Stadium and other ballparks where balls 
d never landed before. He even boosted baseball's impact 
i the St. Louis economy by about $60 million. 

At the same time, the economic tremors out of 
Asia and Latin America rippled across the United 
States and into manufacturing centers such as 




A recession might actually help business 
(or Western-wear-accessories marketer 
Double EE Brands, says owner Stewart 
Dahlberg..The director pi international 
sales lor Allied Gear &' Machine C6., 
Ernest Stokes— at far right with assem- 
bler John Hall— says a lack of salesjrj 
the Far Easl has been offset by expanded 
markets in Europe. 
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St. Louis, signaling that 
even the strong U.S. 
economy has only limited 
protection from the 
volatility of economic 
events far away. 

As a result, in St 
Louis — which now has a 
technology base to cush- 
ion the effects of down- 
turns in its traditional 
manufacturing indus- 
tries — as in other parts 
of the country, expecta- 
tions for 1999 are mixed. 
Many business owners 
and economists voice 
concern about the na- 
tion's economy while 
they also express 
guarded optimism that 
financial crises overseas 
won't necessarily end the 
eight-year U.S. economic expansion, the 
second-longest in history. 

"My sense here on Main Street in the 
Midwest is that the economy still feels 
pretty so Lid, w says Joel Prakken, chairman 
of St Louis-based Macroeconomic Advisers, 
an economic-forecasting firm. But he says 
the Asian crisis lias pushed down farm and 
food prices and has dented the sales and 
pn >lit.- 1 >i export-dependent manufacturers, 

J. W. Kisling, chairman of Multiplex Co., 
Inc., a manufacturer of beverage dis- 
pensers for the food-service industry, is 
among those whose businesses have been 
affected by distant nations' economic con- 
tractions, which have hurt sales of his 
equipment ana dampened his hopes. 
"There's a lot of apprehension out here, 
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hats and bolo ties, and 
the economic slowdowns 
in the firms export mar- 
kets have cut its sales in 
half. 

"The business we lost, 
we lost because of gen- 
eral economic conditions 
more than anything 
else." says owner Stew- 
art Dahlberg. Nonethe- 
less, he adds, customers 
"are coming back now, 
which is nice to see," 



o 



and people don't see that it's going to go 
away any time soon " says Kisling, whose 
firm is in suburban Ball win. "The outlook 
is not very bright" 

On the other hand, Carolyn Cash, 
owner of the Cash Financial Group, a 
small financial-planning firm in suburban 
Chesterfield, says most small companies 
are holding up well, especially if their rev- 
enues are not overly dependent on export- 
ing. Small companies, she says, don't ap- 
pear to be u as panicked as big firms that 
have a lot of overhead." 

A small firm that has been buffeted by 
market turmoil overseas, however, is Dou- 
ble EE Brands in Wentzvillo. Mo., about 25 
miles west of St. Louis. Double EE mar- 
kets Western -wear accessories such as 



verall, the U.S. 
economy is strong. 
It has been grow- 
ing slowly but 
steadily, and it remained 
vigorous in the July-Sep- 
tember quarter Inflation 
and unemployment are 
low. Job creation is continuing, there are no 
overly large business inventories, and there 
is no 1980s-style surplus of commercial real 
estate. Wall Street has bounced hack from 
its autumn plunge. The federal budget has 
a surplus. And the Federal Reserve Board 
lowered interest rates to stimulate growth. 

"It's the best economy we've seen in a 
generation," says David Wyss, chief econo- 
mist for Standard & Poor's DRI, an eco- 
nomic-forecasting and consulting company 
in Lexington, Mass. "If you can't make 
profits now, you Ve got real problems,* 
Yet there is uneasiness. 
Exports have plunged, and imports are 
squeezing businesses' profits. Layoffs in 
manufacturing industries increased at 
year's end and could break the record for 
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the decade set in 1993, Consumer confi- 
dence, still high by historical standards, is 
off from last spring's all-time high. And 
there is concern about how the year 2000 
computer problem could affect not only the 
U.S. economy but also the global economy. 

The economic performance of the United 
States in the past five years has in certain 
respects been unprecedented^ said Federal 
Reserve Board Chairman Alan Greenspan 
in a September speech. But he also ex- 
pressed caution: It is just not credible that 
the United States can remain an oasis of 
prosperity iinaffected by a world that is ex- 
periencing greatly increased stress." 

Most economists are forecasting slower 
growth in 1999 for the U.S. economy as 
well as for the world economy. The LIS. 
economy is slowing, but it's slowing 



slowly;" says David W. Berson, chief econo- 
mist for the Federal National Mortgage 
Association i Fannie Maei, the quasi -fed- 
eral agency that serves as a secondary 
mortgage market. 

Few economists forecast a recession in 
1999, but one could come in 2000, some of 
them say, because of continued financial 
crises around the world, the year 2000 com- 
puter problem, and slowdowns in consumer 
spending and business investment. Econo- 
mists define a recession as two consecutive 
quarters of "negative growth* in the gross 
domestic product the broadest measure of 
the U.S. output of goods and services. 

But Mark Zandi, chief economist for Re- 
gional Financial Associates in West 
Chester, Pa., puts it succinctly for Ameri- 
can businesses: "Batten down the hatches!" 



An inevitable Slowdown 

Most forecasts are close to those of the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce and the 50 
business and academic economists sur- 
veyed monthly for Him Chip Emmwk In- 
ifinjtttrx and Hint Clnp Fhtttttmtl Fomvuxtx. 
both issued by Aspen Publishers Inc. of 
Alexandria, Va 

Martin A. Regalia, vice president and 
chief economist of the U.S. Chamber, says 
the business organization is forecasting a 
3.6 percent increase in GDP for 1998 fol- 
lowed bv slower growth of 2.2 percent in 
1999. Final 1998 GDP data will be re- 
ported in late January: 

'The state of the economy is not as bad 
as everyone thinks/' says Regalia, lUii like 
others, he says a slowdown is inevitable 
because the U.S. growth rate cannot be 



The Outlook By Region 

Each percentage below reflects the 1998 estimated or 1999 projected 
increase of gross domestic product over its level the previous year. 



New England 
199S Estimate: 3,8% 
1999 Projection: 1.5% 

The Mew 
^ England 
economy 
has under- 
gone re- 
structuring 
in areas 

such as technology ana financial 
services since the recession of 
the earty 1990s. As a result, 
says Retef Gioia. an economist 
with the Connecticut Business 
and Industry Association in Hart- 
ford, "we re positioned a little bit 
better to weather the storm that's 
going on/ 

The region has a tight labor 
supply and is not overbuilt in real 
estate, says Nicholas Pema. 
chief economist for Boston- 
based Fleet Financial Group, and 
New England states' finances am 
sound. So even if a slowdown 
occurs. Pema says, the region 
could see "pretty vigorous eco- 
nomic growth." 



1998 Estimate: 3.2% 

1999 Projection: 1.7% 




New York 
state has 
two 

economies: 
one robust 
one not 
The New 
York City area Is the driving 
force in the state now/ says Ed- 
ward Casey, senior 
economisVenergy management 
for Consolidated Edison Inc. of 
IStew York Crty Casey says busi- 
ness in :he city is good, ofta 
space is tight, and there have 
been no massive reductions of 
|0&s on Wall Street. 

Upstate New York, however, is 
seeing slower growth, with lay- 
offs at several big companies in 
Rochester. 

In Pennsylvania, says 
Richard Moody, a regional 
economist with PNC Bank Corp. 
in Pittsburgh, "we've seen 
growth lagging behind the na- 
tional pace." Growth has been 
hampered, he says, by consoli- 
dations in the health-care indus- 
try and by a lack of expansion 
in manufacturing 
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1998 Estimate: 3.4% 

1999 Projection: 1.5% 

Although 
the South 
J Atlantic re- 
\ f gion has not 
been hit 
V hard by 
overseas fi- 
nancial crises, Ann Battle, re- 
gional economist for Crestar 
Bank, based in Richmond, Va. 
says, *We may be starting to see 
some of the ripple effects" from 
Asia in 1999. 

Virginia's growing high-tech- 
nology industry was dealt a blow 
when Motorola Inc. of Scftaum- 
burg. Ill postponed work on a 
S3 billion plant near Richmond. 

North Carolina is seeing its fi- 
nancial and services sectors 
boom, and South Carolina's 
manufacturing sector is robust. 

In Florida, population growth 
remains a key part of our eco- 
nomic growth," says John God- 
frey, a principal in Florida Eco- 
nomics Associates, a 
Jacksonville forecasting firm 
New residents, he says, boost 
consumer spending and con- 
struction. But the state could be 
hurt if Latin America's 
economies fatter and U.S. ex- 
ports become unaftordabte in 
that region. 




East Souk CMM 

1998 Estimate: 2.7% 

1999 Projection: 1.0% 

Kentucky's 
economy, 
with its Mid- 
west-style 
manufactur- 
ing base, is 
doing well 
but growth in the rest of the re- 
gion is slower In Tennessee, 
"there have been no manufactur- 
ing cutbacks yet, but I suspect 
we will have some," says Bruce 
Bittles, chief market strategist at 
AC. Bradford Co., a brokerage 
firm m Nashville 

In AJabama. Robert Aflsbrook, 
chief economist for AmSouth 
Corp., a financial-services firm in 
Birmingham, says, "Textiles and 
apparels have been replaced [In 
economic importance] by auto 
manufacturing and technology.' 
He says the new businesses pay 
better but require higher-skilled 
workers— and they ane harder to 
find 



East North Central 

1998 Estimate: 2.7% 

1999 Projection: 1.0% 

Kr^ The Great 
f /ffS Lakes econ 
\ \\ j omyis 
bouncing 
back after 
the General 
Motors 

strike last summer Once the na- 
tion's struggling Rust Belt, the re- 
gion is robust in the face of eco 
nomic downturns in Asia and 
elsewhere. 

Ts sort of a test of the re- 
silience of the Midwest econ- 
omy; says Kane Swonk, deputy 
chief economist at Chicago- 
based Bank One Corp. She adds 
that the tight labor martet is 
putting wage pressures on small I 
firms struggling to cut costs. 

There have been some layoffs, | 
but Midwest manufacturers' 
products generally are those 
viewed by U.S. customers as 
necessary purchases— not lux- 
ury items that can be postponed 
indefinitely. Says Jon Udell, co- 
director of the Enterprise Center 
at the University of Wisconsin- 
Madison business school: To 
date, there ts not much evidence 
of a slowdown." 
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sustained in light of the tight job market 
and the inflation threat posed by higher 
wages. 

The Him { %ip forecast is close to the 
Chambers. It says that the GDFs 1998 
growth rate will be 3.5 percent but that the 
increase will fall to 2.1 percent in 1999. 
(See the chart on Page 18 J 

Randy Moore, executive editor of the 
two Rlnt> Chip publications* says there are 
many causes for the slowdown, 'If you 
look across the board, it's not just one big 
area that's going to drop dramatically. A 
lot of sectors are past t heir peak,' 1 he says. 

Overseas financial problems are damp- 
ening U.S. exports, and the stock markets 
volatility is making businesses and con- 
sumers cautious — resulting in a slowing 
economy that the Fed decided needed 



stimulating with lower interest rates. 

As the U.S. economy is slowing, so is the 
global economy. The World Bank, based in 
Washington, D.C., puts world economic 
growth in 1998 and 1999 at about 1.8 per- 
cent to 1.9 percent annually, down from the 
average annual rate of 3.1 percent during 
the 1980s. 

The slowdown is protracted and will last 
well into 1999,* says Uri Dadush, director 
of the development -prospects group at the 
bank, which assists developing countries 
with loans and other services. 

Adds Murray Weidenbaum. chairman of 
the Center for the Study of American 
Business at Washington University in St. 
Louis: "The best we can hope for is that 
1999 will be a year in which we can adjust 
to the problems of 1998 and 1997." 




West North Central 

1998 Estimate: 3.2% 

1999 Projection: 1.1% 

^■Hg^ Farm Belt 

I 1 ? crop 

» 1 "-K prices 

l. j ' because 
ola 

bumper harvest and a big drop 
tn Asian markets for livestock, 
feed grains, and meat products. 
And as farmers have been hit 
hard, so have the agricultural- 
supply and -equipment indus- 
tries, 

fn Nebraska, Dick Stock, ex- 
ecuttve vice president of Farm- 
ers National Co. of Omaha a 
farm-management and realty 
firm, says land values in the 
area have fallen 10 to 15 per- 
cent this year, and "it could be 
another 10 to 15 percent drop 
next year/ 

The job markets in cities in 
the region are tight, but busi- 
nesses are still expanding. Says 
Ron Sagraves, senior econo- 
mist at the Midwest Research 
Institute in Kansas City, Mo.: 
"The last two or three years 
have been exceptionally good 
years." 



UnHed States 
1998 Estimate: 3.6% 

Wesi South Central 

1998 Estimate: 4.6% 

1999 Projection: 16% 

_ This re* 

j / gton. 

' dominated 
\ f H fey Texas, 

v \ r r ^^ has been 
^ fit hard by 
the plunge 
in oil pnces worldwide and a 
drought that deamated farm 
craps. "Oil prices are very soft 
and they're not expected to go 
up any time soon; says Mine 
VUce! t senior economist at the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas, 

Technology companies con* 
tinue to do wetl, attriough the 
semiconductor industry's ex- 
ports to Asia have slowed. A 
decline in exports to Mexico 
has dampened economic activ- 
ity along the border. 

Jared Hazefton, director ot 
the Center for Business and 
Economic Analysis at Texas 
A&M University in College Sta- 
tion, says 1999 will be trea- 
sonable year but not as good 
as 1998/ 



1999 Projection: 1.7% 
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Mountain WW 

1998 Estimate: 5.0% 

1999 Projection: 2.1% 

The 

Mountain 
] West con- 
tinuesto 
— J be the 
I fastest- 
^ w ~ l growing 
region. Phoenix Salt Lake City, 
and Denver pull ttie region 
along with their high-technol- 
ogy, telecommunications, and 
health-care industries, 

Tim Hogan, director ot the 
Seidman Research Institute at 
Arizona Stale University at 
Tempe, says tfte Asian crisis 
has pushed exports down 20 to 
50 percent "People in the 
Western region do a lot of their 
business with Asia/ he notes. 

Nonetheless, the region ap- 
pears headed tor long-term 
growth. Says Richard 
Wobbekind, director of the 
Business Research Division at 
the University of Colorado at 
Boulder "We re stili outpacing 
everybody for the next 10 
years; 
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impact In The Heartland 

In St. [j>uis. where early American explor* 
ers set out to chart the unknown West, the 
impact of the new technology-driven 
global economy is already being felt, 

"Our business in the Far East has gone 
to hell in a handbasket," says Ernest 
Stokes, director of international sales for 
Allied Gear & Machine Co.. a St. Louis 
firm that manufactures machines that 
print labels or produce wrapping for con- 
sumer products- *Right now, for all practi- 
cal purposes, there is no business there.** 

Despite the drying up of sales in the Far 
East, he says. Allied, which has 200 em- 
ployees and derives 60 percent of its rev- 
enues from overseas, foreign sales are up 
35 percent over a year ago, mostly because 
of an expansion of markets in Europe. 

At We stern- wear 
marketer Dahl berg's 
Double EE Brands, the 
export slowdown cut an- 
nual revenues of $1 mil- 
lion in half over the past 
year. He has reduced 
expenses and overhead 
and has stopped attend- 
ing trade shows over- 
seas. And he sees a re- 
cession coming. 

Yet he also sees his 
sales picking up and is 
looking forward to a 
forthcoming trade show 
in Denver. *ln the acces- 
sory business/ he says, 
"we find that a recession 
drives sales up" as con- 
sumers shy away from 
big-ticket items. 

The economic slow- 
down is serious for Mul- 
tiplex's Kisling, whose 
company makes -10 per- 

cent of its sales overseas. 
Exports of the firms bev- 
erage-dispensing equip- 
ment were off $500,000 
from the normal $10 
million level for the first 
nine months of 1998. 
There s not much opti- 
mism," he says, "for the 
Mideast and Asia.*' 

Stung II Kim, direc- 
tor of the Institute of In- 
ternational Business at 
St. Louis University, 
says that St. Louis may 
not yet have felt the full 
ripple effects from eco- 
nomic problems over- 
seas. Although there are 
currently "crunches in 
exporting," Kim says, 
he's more concerned 
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Pacific WW 

1998 Estimate: 3.8% 

1999 Projection; 1.6% 

j j Caftfor- 
& I nia s 

economy, 
which has 
roared 
back the 
past few 

years, corflinues to be strong, 
although ft will slow significantly 
tn 1999, says Howard Roth, 
Los Angeles-based senior 
economist tor Bank of Amenca, 
headquartered in Chariotte. N,C. 

Asian financial woes am 
hurting the San Francisco area, 
with its large concentration oi 
high-technology firms. Although 
exports are down, imports are 
up, so The ports remain very 
busy." says Roth. 

In the Pacific Northwest 
Asia's economic troubles are 
having a major impact on the 
aerospace, agnculrjure, and 
high-technology industries, 
says Paul Sooimers, director of 
the Northwest Policy Center at 
the University of Washington in 
Seattle. But he adds that the 
software industry, led by Mi- 
crosoft Corp. In Redmond, 
Wash. *hasn1 heard the word 
'recession.'" 
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When Alan Greenspan Speaks . . . 



From Main Street to Wall St reel 
F&leral Reserve Chairman 
Alan Givenspans thinking nt- 
ttwcts intense scrutiny 



The words of Alan Greenspan, chairman of 
the board of governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System, are watched closely by in- 
vestors for clues to impending Fed action 
on interest rates. Here is how Greenspan's 
thinking and actions evolved in 1998 as 
U.S. and giohal economic 
events unfolded: 

Jan. 29 

Testhmmy Semite Budget 
CommiUee 

"It is clear that the U.S. 
economy has been excep- 
tionally healthy, with n> 
bust gains in output, em- 
ployment, and income. At 
the same time, inflation 
has remained low. ... But 
before spring is over . . . 
adjustments that finan- 
cial difficulties are forc- 
ing upon several of our 
Asian trading partners 
will be showing through 
here in reductions iri de- 
mand for our exports and 
intensified competition 
from imports. All of this 
suggests that the growth 
of economic activity in this country will 
moderate from the recent brisk pace." 

June 10 

Testimony Joint Economic Committee 
ofCvnyivss 

"Our economy has umained strong this 
year despite evidence of substantial drag 
from Asia, and, at the same time, inflation 
has remained low. ... This set of circum- 
stances is not what historical relation- 
ships would have led us to expect at this 
point in the business expansion. ... That 
is why we are remaining watchful for 
signs of potential inflationary imbalances, 
even as the economy continues to perform 
more impressively than it has in a very 
long time" 

Mr 21 

Testimony, Senate Banking Committee 
^Overall, the performance of the U.S, 
economy continues to be impressive. . . , 
The economic and financial troubles in 
Asian economies are now demonstrably 
restrairiing demands for U.S. goods and 
services — and those troubles could inten- 
sify and spread further, , . . Should pres- 
sure on labor resources begin to show 
through more impressively in cost in- 
creases, policy action may need to counter 
any associated tendency for prices to ac- 
celerate before it undermines this extraor- 
dinary expansion" 




MM 

Speech Vu iwmttj of Cat iff mi ia-Berkeley 
"The economic performance of the 
United States in the past five years has 
in certain respects been unprecedented. 
... Labor markets are unusually tight, 
and we should remain 
concerned that pressures 
in these markets could 
spill over to costs and 
prices. ... It is just not 
credible that the United 
States can remain an 
oasis of prosperity unaf- 
fected by a world that is 
experiencing greatly in- 
creased stress." 

Sept 23 

Testimony Senate Budget 
Committee 

There is little evidence to 
date ... that foreign prob- 
lems or the tightening in 
financial conditions in do- 
mestic markets have pro- 
duced any significant un- 
derlying weakness in the 

American economy as a 

whole. ... However, look- 
ing forward, the restraining effects of re- 
cent developments on the U.S. economy 
are likely to intensify.** 

0&7 

S-peeck National Association of Business 
Econontk* 

To date ... the economy has remained 
in reasonable shape. ... But we are 
clearly facing a set of forces that should 
be dampening demand going forward to 
an unknown extent. In particular, a 
marked shift in investor psychology 
away from risk and 
toward liquidity 
and safety has ex- 
acerbated the prob- 
lems in foreign 
markets. ... We do 
not know how far 
it will go or how 
much it will affect 
consumer and busi- 
ness spending here 
at home. This is a 

time for [those who determine] mone- 
tary policy to be especially alert." 

Nmi 

Speeds Securities Industry Association 
u It is f of course, plausible that the cur- 
rent episode of investor fright will dissi- 
pate. . . . Indeed, we are already seeing 
significant signs of some reversals. 1 * 



Cuts In Interest Rales 
By The Federal Reserve Board 




about the time-delayed impact of orders 
canceled in 1998. 

In a survey by the St. Louis Regional 
Commerce and Growth Association and 
the Civic Entrepreneurs Organization, 
nearly one-third of respondents said their 
businesses had been hurt by economic 
problems overseas. Most were optimistic 
about the future, however. 

Is The Worst Over? 

Developments overseas and at home 
could undermine an already slowing 
economy and send it into a recession. 
However, some economists believe the 
worst may be over 

■ The economic situation worldwide 
remains volatile. Although the Pacific 
Rim appears to be stabilizing, especially 
with reforms afoot in Japan, there are 
concerns about Latin America and about 
Europe, where banks in 11 countries re- 
cently cut interest rates to spur growth 
in preparation for the Jan. 1 introduction 
of a common currency, the euro. 

The World Bank T s Dadush says: "We 
are seeing signs in the crisis countries 
that 1999 will not see the large declines 
we saw in 1998. We may very well see 
stability in countries like [ South | Korea 
and Thailand," both of which have made 
reforms and received international aid. 

Says the U.S. Chamber s Regalia: "I 
think [the Asian situation | has bottomed 
out, but I think it will be a protracted 
bottoming-out in Japan and Southeast 
Asia, taking three to four years." 

■ U.S. exports, which had been boom- 
ing, slowed considerably in the past year 
as Asian nations — some of the best over- 
seas customers— fell on hard times, The 
U.S. trade deficit for the first nine months 
of 1998 was 50 percent larger than it was 

in the same period in 1997. 

But the worst may be over, 
says Joseph Duncan, chief 
economist for Dun & Brad- 
street, a New York City-based 
market-research firm. "Were 
not going to see the same per- 
ccntage drop in exports in 1999 
that we saw in 1998" he says. 

■ There is a wide diversity of 
views on how the year 2000 
computer problem, sometimes called Y2K, 
will affect the LT.S. and global economies. 
The concern is that computers will inter- 
pret 00 as 1900 rather than 2000 and 
then erase or fail to recognize data. 

Edward Yardeni. chief economist for 
Deutsch Morgan Grenfell Inc., a New York 
City-based securities firm, holds a dark 
view: The year 2000 problem is going to 
cans*' a recession." Yardeni foresees major 
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disruptions in "the flow of information, the 
availability of information." 

Not everyone agrees. Says Dun & Brad* 
street's Duncan: "Y2K is a serious prob- 
lem, but I don't think its going to be the 
disaster some people are predicting/' 

■ Consumers, whose spending accounts 
for two-thirds of the U.S. economy, could 
become more nervous, leading them to cut 
spending and increase savings. That 
wouldn't take much, since the U.S. savings 
rate — what's left over after taxes and 
spending— plunged below zero in Septem- 
ber for the first time since the government 
began to track it in 1959. In October, the 
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rate went to minus two-tenths of a percent. 

"Consumers have been spending beyond 
their means, and there's a limit to how long 
they can do it/ says Wyss of DRI. "Now we 
have to slow down a bit/' 

■ Business confidence has weakened. 
The US. Chambers Business Confidence 
Index is at its lowest point since mid- 1993, 
(See the chart on Page 18 J The Conference 
Board, a business-reseairh organization in 
New York City, reports that business opti- 
mism legmxling the course of the economy 
is at its lowest point of the decade. 

"Small businesses may do better than 
large businesses over the next year be- 



What You Can Do To Prepare 



Some economists are forecasting an eco- 
nomic slowdown — or even a recession — in 
1999. Small-business ownerc seeking to 
survive whatever may come should con- 
sider the fallowing suggestions: 

Stay flush with cash* "Right now is a 
great time to borrow/ says Carolyn Cash, 
owner 1 and president of Cash Financial 
Group, a financial-planning firm in St. 
Louis. "You can borrow now at record-low 
interest rates." 

Roger Hams, president of Padgett Busi- 
ness Services, a consulting firm in Athena, 
Ga., with thousands of clients nationwide, 
agrees: "When things are good, you'd bet- 
ter put some money away for when things 
are bad/ He suggests building a nest egg 
or establishing lines of credit 

Rethink hiring. Small firms will con- 
tinue to be squeezed between intense 
price competition and rising wages in a 
tight labor market, Harris says small 



companies generally have believed they 
could always find workers. Not anymore. 

Small businesses, he says, may have to 
tighten their work forces to cope with the 
w T orker shortage while hanging on to val- 
ued current employees, "Hire one less per- 
son and pay everybody more,* he suggests. 

Be special. When the economy slows, 
customers cut back on purchases, and 
that can be disastrous for small busi- 
nesses, says John Graham, a Boston-area 
marketing consultant and the author of 
The Sew Magnet. Marketing i Chandler 
House Press, $16.95). 

"A small business needs to do every- 
thing it can to differentiate itself from 
everybody else in the field," says Graham. 
That means developing brand identifica- 
tion—with a business logo, name, and col- 
ors—and developing a product or service 
that is unique — something the customer 
will want to keep buying even in lough 
economic times. 



cause trade problems hit big businesses 
more than they do small firms," says 
Berson of Fannie Mae. 

■ Job creation is expected to slow in 
1999. and the unemployment rate — 
which hit a 25-year low in 1998 — is ex- 
pected to creep back up to around 5 per- 
cent, which is still low historically 

Layoffs, especially in manufacturing, 
continue to grow\ Challenger, Gray & 
Christmas, a Chicago-based outplace- 
ment firm, reports that for the 11 months 
through November, U.S. businesses had 
announced 574,000 job cuts, close to the 
1993 level of 615,000, the decade high. 

"We've still got a strong labor market," 
says the U.S. Chamber's Regalia. "We 
just won't create as many jobs as we have 
in the last year and a half " 

Although the U.S. economy is solid as 
1999 begins, the outlook is more un- 
certain than it has been in several 
years. Regional financial crises, the 
year 2000 computer problem, stock-market 
gyrations, and events in hot spots such as 
Iraq could alter the outlook overnight 

Vet in St Louis, as in cities and towns 
throughout the country, business owners 
remain both cautious and optimistic. Says 
financial planner Cash: 'They expect the 
best but prepare for bad times/ nb 

* To o rder a repri nt of 
•fit* this star if, we Page 67 
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Love technology* Graham says small 
firms shouldn't think of a computer the 
same way they used to think of a type- 
writer — as a tool they'll have for many 
years until it wears out He says small- 
business owners don't buy new computers 
and update their software as frequently as 
they should, 

"See technology as a process/ Graham 
says. "Embrace technology as fully as you 
can afford to, because thats going to give 
you the edge/ 

Plan* and plan again. It's not a good 
idea to stumble ahead into a slowdown or 
a recession without a business plan, says 
Nicholas Pema. chief economist for 
Boston-based Fleet Financial Group. 

Perna suggest* having a Plan A, for a 
slowdown, and a Plan B, for a recession. In- 
clude various cost-cutting steps for either 
eventuality, such as stiffing an expansion 
with temporary help instead of new perma- 
nent workers. 

"And if things come out Mtet/he adds, 
"don't worry about" having spent time and 
effort planning for other possible outcomes. 
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A Minimum-Cost Insurance Plan For Employees 



ByJimu H$&sy 

If you are looking for a way to offer em- 
ployees more benefits at minimal addi- 
tional company expense, W. Clarke 
Lindley has some advice. Lindley, pres- 
ident and CEO of Lindley Laboratories, 
Inc., a Gibsonville, N.C., manufacturer of 
chemicals for the textile industry found a 
simple solution several years ago. 

He decided on a voluntary insurance 
program that allows his employees to buy 
life, disabilityvand dental coverage and 
have their premium payments deducted 
from their paychecks, all at minimal cost 
to Lindley Labs. 

The employees decide the types and 
amounts of insurance they want , and they 
get the coverage at group rates, which are 
often lower than the rates for individual 
policies. The only expense for Lindley 
Labs is the cost of administering the pro- 
gram, which involves deducting the premi- 
ums from the employees paychecks and 
remitting the money to an insurer. 

Simply put, the program gives Lindley 
Labs a no-muss, no-fuss way to do good 
things for its employees at little cost 

"Its a good w T ay for as to keep good em- 
ployees, and one of the main benefits is 
that the employees themselves choose 
where to spend their benefit dollars," says 
Lindley. who leads the privately owned 
company, which has about 60 employees. 
"They have the say-so in the benefits they 
provide for themselves and their fami- 
lies — and they get the insurance at better 
rates than they would pay if they bought 
the coverage individually." 

A Well-fieceived Arrangement 

Payroll-deduction insurance programs are 
highly popular. About one-third of U-S. i 
employers offered payroll-deduction plans 
to their workers in 1994, according to a j 
survey by LIMRA International, a Hart- j 
ford. Conn., marketing and research orga- ' 
nization funded by life insurers. Among 
companies employing 50 to 99 workers, 41 
percent offered payroll -deduction insur- 
ance, according to LIMRA 
Life insurance is the most popular 



coverage. Insurers sell both term and 
universal life coverage through payroll- 
deduction programs. They also sell den- 
tal coverage and both short-term and 
long-term disability insurance. Some 
employers also offer vision care and 
even automobile and homeowner s in- 



[ dollars I has been generated by the sale 
of voluntary life and health insurance 
products in the U.S.,** says Janet Can- 
non, a LIMRA researcher. 

She said that a recent survey still 
being tabulated is expected to show 
that the number of employers offering 
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surance via payroll-deduction programs. 

Major insurers with payroll-deduction 
programs include American General Life 
and Accident Insurance Co., American 
Heritage Life Insurance Co., Guardian 
Life Insurance Co. of America, Provident 
Life and Accident Insurance Co., and 
Transam erica Assurance Co. 

Employees themselves give a thumbs-up 
to payroll-deduction insurance. Fifty-one 
percent of employees surveyed by LIMRA 
International in its 1994 survey said they 
prefer buying insurance via payroll-deduc- 
tion plans rather than through direct deal- 
ings with insurance agents. 

"Since 1992. $2.8 billion in premium 



voluntary insurance to their workers in- 
creased in 1997. 

A Straightforward System 

How do the programs work? From the em- 
ployers standpoint, their attraction is their 
simplicity. Lindley listened to a pitch from 
his insurance agent almul the lienefiLs and 
mechanics of payroll-deduction insurance 
and gave the go-ahead. Now he spends no 
time at all worrying about the program. 

"Once the employer agrees to allow his 
or her employees to buy insurance via 
payroll deduction, that pretty much ends 
the employer's part in the idea," says 
Lindley^s agent, John Williams, of Davis, 
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Williams & Associates, an insurance 
agency in Charlotte, N.C. 

The agent meets with the employees one I 
at a time or in small groups and explains 
how the plan works. The employees decide 
whether to participate. The employer aim- 
ply haw to deduct the premiums from the 
paychecks of those who choose to take pail 
and send the insurance company one 
monthly check covering all participants. 
That's all there is to iC says Williams. 

Employers can offer their workers term 
life insurance, which builds no cash value, 
at level premiums guaranteed for 10 t 20, or 
30 years, Williams says. As an alternative, 
they can offer universal life insurance, 
which builds up a cash value over time. 

Says Cannon: "Universal life insurance 
has been the lead product in voluntary pay- 
roll-deduction insurance since 1992, when 
ILIMRA) stalled keeping statistics on this 
market. But more and more insurers are 
offering more and more insurance products, 
including level-term insurance and even irv 
terest-sensitive whole life insurance," 

Focusing On Disability Coverage 

Because people under b*5 are more likely 
to have accidents and illnesses than to 



die, employees may find it more impor- 
tant to have disability coverage than life 
insurance, Williams says. People need in- 
come protection against disability, so em- 
ployers should pay particularly close at- 
tention to the coverage they offer via 
payroll deduction. 

As a rule, short-term disability insur- 
ance pays a benefit for up to six months, 
Williams says. Long-term disability cover- 
age kicks in thereafter. 

The benefits available under both short- 
term and long-term disability coverage can 
reach 60 to 70 percent of gross pay. If the 
employee pays the premiums— even if the 
employer remits the premium to the in- 
surer — the benefits are tax-free, 

But if the employer pays the premiums 
out of company revenues, the benefits are 
subject to personal income tax. 

It's important to make this distinction 
because federal and state taxes together 
can exceed 40 percenl of income. 

Hence the disabled employee who re- 
ceives a tax-free benefit of 60 to 70 percent 
of gross pay may suffer no net loss of in- 
come, Williams says. But the employee 
who pays taxes on disability benefits must 
cope not just with the disability but also 



with a potentially big loss of income to 
taxes. 

The employer should also check on 
whether the disability coverage is 
portable, Williams says. Portable insur - 
ance can remain in force even after the 
employee leaves the company as long as 
the premium is paid. Hence, the employee 
may take the coverage from job to job sim- 
ply by continuing to pay the premiums. 

If the insurer underwrites the coverage 
individually — that is, bases its premiums 
on the medical history of each employee 
rather than on that of the whole group— 
the insurance is probably portable. If the 
insurer offers only group coverage, it may 
be portable but at a higher premium. 
Given a choice, Williams says, the em- 
ployer should choose individually under- 
written coverage. 

As the costs of employee benefits con- 
tinue to rise, more employers are likely to 
install payroll-deduction programs, says 
Lindley. "With a program like ours t " he 
adds, "everybody wins." ■ 

Juan Hovey in a financial columnist for 
The Los Angeles Times and tarites fre- 
quently for Nation's Business. 



INTERNATIONAL COMMERCE 



Get Ready For Europe's New Money: The Euro 



The euro, the new unified currency being 
adopted for banking and commercial 
transactions by 11 European countries as 
of Jan. I, should prove to be a hit for 
Americans who have business ties in Eu- 
rope. Hassles with multiple exchange 
rates should diminish for companies doing 
business in the countries switching to the 
euro, and the costs of currency-exchange 
transactions are expected to decline 

The countries in which use of the euro 
becomes an option are Austria., Belgium, 
Finland, France, Germany, Ireland. Italy, 
Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Portugal, 
and Spam. 

"The euro will make my life a lot sim- 
pler/' says Charles Hawk, managing di- 
rector of ACFEA Tour Consultants, a 
company in Edmonds, Wash., that orga- 
nizes European tours for amateur imisi 
cal groups. 

Hawk says that instead of keeping mul- 
tiple currencies on deposit for expenses, he 
can use euro EFT — electronic funds trans- 
fer — to pay European hotels, transporta- 
tinn providers, and ((tod vendors ahead of 
time. "Ill have a euro account," he says, 
"and they'll have a euro account, which 
means they'll be quoting me prices in 
euro, and Til be paying them in euro" 

No eurocurrency will he available until 



Jan. 1, 2002, but traveler's checks are 
available as of Jan. 1. Am en can Express. 
Visa, MasterCard, and others have checks 
available in denominations of 50. UK), and 
200 euro. The value of the euro in relation 
to each euro-participating nation's currency 
is set iiTevocably as of Jan. 1. In relation to 
the dollar the value of the euro is expected 

to fluctuate between $1.15 

and $1.20. 

American Express spokes- 
woman Victoria Handwerk 
says: "Having a common-de- 
nominator check will cut the 
cost of exchanges from one 
currency to another whm 
you visit several European 
countries. As for using 
credit cards, it will be the 
same as before. You use 
your card, and you'll he 
billed in dollars. 9 

But at the point of pur- 
chase, she says, "it will be 
easier to understand what 
you're actually paying in 
Paris, Frankfurt, or Milan" 
because prices will be posted 
in both the local currency 
and the euro. ( Each nation's 
currency will cease being 



km] tender effective July 1. 2002 J 

For more details on the euro, check the 
European Union s World Wide Web site, at 
MmnXLvu.fHVenm 

—I Her Wrrrrr 

The author fa a htmnesvt ttriter in Bethewhu 
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INSURANCE 



Check Out Your Coverage For Business Trips 



■ f you travel for your business, you 
I probably are confronted with a wide 
I variety of travel-insurance options COV- 
m ering everything from your life and 
health to your car and baggage. 

If you've bought any such policies you 
may be overinsured because of 
coverage already in force for 
your home or car or because of 
insurance benefits provided 
through your credit cards. If 
you haven't bought any travel- 
oriented coverage, however, 
you might be under-insured 
for potentially costly risks 
not included in your cur 
rent coverage. 

Check with your in- 
surance agent on get- 
ting the best travel- 
related insurance at 
the best price. 

You. Tour Health 

In evaluating what you have 
and what you need, start with 
your automobile coverage. *If 
you think your personal policy 
covers rental cars* think 
again,* says Jeanne Salvatore, 
director of consumer affairs for 
the New York City-based In- 
surance Information Institute. 
Never assume tout personal policy covers 
business use of a rental car; check to be 
sure. Yet such coverage may be a feature 
of an upgraded credit card — corporate, 
gold, or platinum, for example — in your 
possession: check with the card issuer. 

If you have no such coverage from either 
source, however, you may need to ante up 
for the insurance pack- 
age offered by the 
rental-car desk agent 

Next, check your 
health insurance to see 
how well you re covered 
for life and limb while 
away from home. Al- 
though your personal 
health insurance usu- 
ally travels with you on 
business, your workers 1 
compensation medical 
coverage may not. 

Ralph Davis, presi- 
dent of Travel Insur- 
ance Services in Walnut 
Creek, Calif., says 
many people are not 
aware of what their 
workers' compensation 



insurance will and won't do for them 
while they're traveling, whether in the 
United States or abroad. You have to 
check with your agent. 
For example, you may have— but not 




Before yi 



* * 

vou take 



be certain you have 
insurance for travel 
mishaps— from fender- 
benders with a rental 
car to loss of your 
laptop computer to 
emergency travel home 
if you fall seriously ill. 



know you have — coverage for emer- 
gency medical evacuations from less-de- 
veloped countries, Clark Walter, 
spokesman for Chicago-based CNA In- 
surance Co., says his company's work- 
ers' compensation policies cover med- 
ical-evacuation costs up to S50,000 at 
no extra charge. 

Other workers' com* 
pensation carriers, 
such as Chubb Corp., 
Cigna Corp., and Kem- 
per Insurance, can also 
provide medical-needs 
coverage, including 
evacuation, while 
you're on a domestic or 
international trip. 
Check with your insur- 
ance agent. 

If you have no cover- 
age for the costs of 
medical evacuation 
from countries where 
you might not be able 
to get adequate treat- 
ment for severe illness 
or injuries, you can ob- 
tain such coverage for a 



specific trip from travel agents and insur- 
ance agents. 

"Another thing you have to check," says 
Davis, "is whether or not you Ye covered 
for workers' compensation medical ex- 
penses on a business trip if you've taken a 
day or two off for a little vaca- 
tion or sightseeing." Insurance 
companies usually won't pay if 
you Ye not actually working, he 
warns. Be sure the limitations 
are stated clearly in your com- 
pany policy 

..And Your Belongings 

Next, consider coverage 
for your baggage and be- 
longings. "Your personal 
things are almost always 
covered by your (home- 
owner's or renter s] in- 
surance," says Sharon Emek, 
president of The Emek Group 
insurance agency in New York 
City. "Buying extra baggage in- 
surance on the spot is usually 
not worth it." 

Watch out for your laptop 
computer, however, it may not 
be covered. "If your business 
purchased your laptop," Emek 
says, u you need special insur- 
ance called electronic-data-pro- 
cessing coverage." This coverage is rela- 
tively inexpensive and covers all your 
computer equipment at the office, at home, 
and on the road, "It even covers the recon- 
struction of your lost data,** Emek says, 

"You can also get cell-phone coverage,* 
Emek says, but she cautioas that the pre- 
mium may be relatively high. 

If you're planning to make a hefty down 
payment on a cruise or other big-ticket 
travel package, you may be offered trip- 
cancellation or trip-interruption insur* 
a nee. It reimburses your nonrefundable 
down payment if you cancel the trip be- 
cause of illness, a death in the family, or 
some other calamity. 

It does not cover any down-payment loss 
if you cancel simply because youYe too 
busy to go or you changed your mind 

"Unless your health [or a relatives] is 
iffy." says Emek, this coverage is seldom 
worthwhile. 

Finally, in the airport you may notice a 
counter where you can buy a policy that 
pays if you Ye killed or maimed in a plane 
crash. Your regular life insurance should 
be adequate, Davis says, "Don't try to bet 
on how you're going to die." 

— Peter Weaver 
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INVESTING 



Should You Change Your 401(10 Strategy? 



Hff Rumhj Myers 

■ s doing nothing really sm; 
I The stock markets big tumble in the 
I third quarter of 1998, followed by its 
I wild swings in the fourth quarter, 
have left millions of 401(k) retirement- 
plan investors wondering if they should 
rethink how they're investing their 
money 

The short answer: They probably 
shouldn't. 

Virtually all financial planners agree 
that a big drop in the stock market is 
not enough, by itself, to justify changing 
how much of your retirement money 
you put in stocks, bonds, or money-mar- 
ket funds. 

"Don't focus on one quarter or one 
year when you're investing for retire* 
menC advises Colleen Enrietto, a certi- 
fied financial planner in the Group Fi- 
nancial Planning Practice of Hewitt 
Associates LLC, a consulting firm based 
in Lincolnshire, 111. "Funding your rc- 
1 ironienl is a long-term goal." 

Still, there's no harm in revisiting your 
asset-allocation strategy to make sure you 
did it right in the first place. 

"If you were overzealous in your invest- 
ment choices and had decided that you 
could be really aggressive because the 
market was doing so well | before 1998 s 
tumultuous third and fourth quarters 1, 
then you might need to re-evaluate your 
strategy," says Dee Lee, a certified finan- 
cial planner with Harvard Financial Edu- 
cates in Harvard, Mass., and co-author of 
Tbr (VfittiiU'ti hlmtx (hiuh to Wtk) Plans 
(Macmillan, $17,95). 

Suppose, for example, that you had allo- 
cated 100 percent of your 401iki account 
to stock funds last year. Stock funds are 
much riskier than bond lands over short 
periods, and they proved it in 1998. The 
average domestic stock fund last 15.2 per- 
cent of its value during the first nine 
months of the year, according to Lipper 
Analytical Services Inc., a Summit, N.J., 
reseii i vh firm. 

"If that [kind of loss | is something you 
just can't live with, then you may need to 
change your investment objectives, espe- 
cially when you consider that this may not 
be as bad as it gets" says Daniel Maul, a 
registered investment adviser with Retire- 
ment Planning Associates in Kirkland, 
Wash. 

"Wlie! her- it gets worse this time or the 
next we don't know/* Maul says. +, But this 
kind of vol at i I i t y is to be i ■ x pt 'Ct e cl < » ve ry 
three to four years." 



Moves You Can Make 

The simplest fix for a 4< J I ' k ' account over- 
weighted in stocks is to transfer some of 
its assets into bonds, which produce lower 
returns over time but can buoy your port- 
folio when stocks are tanking. 

A traditional, conservative mix (and 
probably too conservative for investors 
under age 40) would call for putting 60 
percent of your account in stock funds and 
40 percent in bond funds. Another solu- 
tion: Swap your money out of your stock 
fund and into a balanced fund, which in- 
vests in both stocks and bonds. The aver- 
age balanced fund earned 1.9 percent in 
the first nine months of 1998. 



You're probably still a lot richer than 
you were five years ago. Despite 1998s tur- 
moil, the average domestic stock fund had 
earned an average of 13.7 percent per year 
for the past five years through Sept 30* 

Sale! If stock prices have turned lower 
again as you read this article, you may be 
able to buy stocks at bargain rates with 
your current 40Hk) plan contributions. 
That means your gains will be that much 
bigger when you retire. 

Time is on your side. In all 53 rolling 
20-year periods from 1926 through 1997, 
stocks generated positive returns, accord- 
ing to Ibbotson Associates, a Chicago- 
based research firm. Stocks also generated 




Time To Rebalance? 

Even if you conclude that your asset-allo- 
I cation strategy is just right, it may be time 
to do some housekeeping in your 40l«k> 
account Despite 1998s dramatic fluctua- 
| tions, the stock market is still much 
( higher than it was just a few years ago. 
| 'The average domestic stock fund earned 
95.3 percent compounded for the three- 
year period of 1995 through 1997. ) 

That means your stock holdings proba- 
bly grew much faster than your bond or 
money-market holdings and now repre- 
sent a bigger slice of your 401fk* pie than 
you targeted. If so, youll need to rebalance 
by transferring some money out of your 
stock funds and into the other invest- 
ments within your 401fk> plan. 

If such modest responses to the stock 
market's gyrations don't seem sufficiently 
decisive or consoling, the following addi- 
tional thoughts offered by financial plan- 
ners may help you feel better: 



positive returns in 61 of the 63 rolling 10- 
year periods during that time. 

"If people would think of stocks the way 
they think of real estate, they would be a 
lot more comfortable owning them," says 
Maul "Real estate is actually a much 
riskier investment than stocks are because 
its usually highly leveraged, [Most people 
finance their house with a mortgage rather 
than pay cash. ] 

Tour chances of incurring losses and 
gains are much higher. But people can't 
cheek the value of their house in the news- 
paper every day; they only know t.liat over 
the limn term real estate has been a good 
investment.* 

Likewise, over the long term, stocks re- 
main a good investment ffl 
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Leadership Skills 
Employees Respect 
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The critical areas are com- 
m.unkvtiou, accotuttuhHitij. 
and trust 



By Michael Barrier 



You might think that being the CEO 
of a small business automatically 
qualifies you as its leader. But 
Pamela Barefoot, president of Blue 
Crab Bay Co., a producer of specialty foods 
and gifts in Onancock, Va., says: "I felt 
like 1 was in the back seat of the car and 
nobody was driving. My lack of con- 
fidence in where we were going and 
how we were going to get there af- 
fected everybody." 

Barefoot started Blue Crab Bay in 
her home in 1985, selling gift bas- 
kets of Virginia products. Sales rose 
from $5,000 in her first year to 
$600,000 five years later, but this fi- 
nancial success aggravated rather 
than eased Barefoot s anxiety. 

"I was scared because I didn't 
know what I was doing/' she says. 
"I'd never run a company before. 
This company was growing so fast, 
and we were undercapitalized, and 
ever>thing t had was on the line. I 
had to decide: Am I going to get on 
this horse and ride it, or am I just 
going to stand on the sidelines and 
let it run ahead?" 

With the help of a consulting firm. 
Barefoot did find a way to get onto 
that horse. Now Blue Crab and its 
two dozen employees are about to 
move into a 12,500-square-foot 
building in an industrial park in 
Melfa. Va 

Like other successful small-busi- 
ness people, Barefoot developed cru- 
cial leadership skills in three areas 
that can be summed up under the headings 
communication, accountability, and trust. 
Think of them, if you will, as the big CAT 

The ad vice of experts and the testimony 
of business people suggests that if you can 
develop CAT skills, there's a good chance 
youTl become ruler of the jungle. 

Communication 

In writings on leadership and in business 
people's accounts of their own leadership 
crises, the ability to communicate effec- 
tively emerges repeatedly as the most im- 
portant skill to cultivate. 

In Barefbot's case, the first move toward 
developing this skill was writing a mission 
statement that would clarify for her em- 
ployees — and for Barefoot herself— what 



the firm was all about, A mission statement 
lays out a company's goals and articulates 
the principles that the company will adhere 
to as it tries to reach those goals. 

A small-business owner with a clear 
sense of purpose may regard a mission 
statement as superfluous. "It can often 



people too often where you're going, what 
the vision is," 

Barefoot believes that you should start 
devoting attention to communication 
when your company grows to more than 
five or six employees. "It seems as if every 
time we get upset here, or something goes 
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feel almost corny to write out something 
that everybody [in the company 1 already 
knows," explains Michael Useem, director 
of the Center for Leadership and Change 
I at the University of Pennsylvania's Whar- 
ton School 

But, he says, "in any setting, you need 
to be clear about your vision and very ar* 
ticutale it) getting it across In people you 
want to go with you. You need to have a 
very strong team built up before you really 
need to use it to its maximum." 

A mission statement is still only a first 
step, however. You also need what Useem, 
author of 7V Leuih rsh tp MwwMit i Times 
Business, $25), calls "routine communica- 
tion to remind everybody" of what "the 
point is of working su hard. You can t tell 



wrong," she says, "it's because we're not 
coinmunicating. Somebody will say some- 
thing, and somebody else will hear it a dif- 
ferent way." 

What consultant and author Patrick 
Lencioni calls "the need to structure a lot of 
things that have been (xmrring in the com* 
pat iy naturally" arises [is a company gmws 
larger and informal communication based 
on day-to-day contact becomes more diffi- 
cult "What they want most is growl h." 
Lencioni says of the leaders of such busi- 
nesses. '2nid yet when growth occurs, they 
resist doing the things they need to do to 
continue to fuel that growth." 

When a start-up company has perhaps 
10 employees, Useem says, "its very per- 
sonal, with typically very strong loyalty 
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between you and thf people who come in. 
By the time yop get up to a couple of hun- 
dred, your ability to exercise authority, or 
to get people to work real hard, no longer 
can rely on that personal daily contact. 
You've got to lead through other means. 
Your words begin to count a lot more * 

When you say something to 300 people, 
he adds, "it has staying 
power way beyond a 
similar statement 
when you've got three." 
People are seeing you 
less and hearing you 
less, and for that rea- 
son what you s;iy when 
they do see and hear 
you counts for more. 

Your way or commu- 
nicating must change 
as you grow, but. what 
about the content of 
t hat communication? 
Whatever the size of 
the firm, you should 
share information with 
your employees "that 
allows them to feel that 
they've ochieved n cer- 
tain set of objectives,* 
says New York City- 
based consultant Gary 
Brooks, chairman of the 
Institute of Manage- 
ment Consultants. 

"If you divorce the 
employees from that 
sense of accomplishment," he says, "they 
really don't know what they're there for 
and what to strive for The more that you 
can involve them in the creation of the 
targets, and then keep them posted as to 
how they've progressed against those tar- 
gets, the happier the employees. Most peo- 
ple need objectives to work toward." 

A small business s leader must con- 
stantly reinforce and explain those objec- 
tives. That is the lesson suggested by the 
experience of Bob Tingey, president and 
chief operating officer of Sorenco Labora- 
tories, a privately held, 55-employee com- 
pany in Salt I,ake City that manufactures 
private-label personal-care products. 

After he became president of Sorenco six 
years ago, Tingey began changing the 
company's manufacturing processes to 
brintf them into line with the ideas of the 
quality-management movement "At the 
very beginning." he says, u it was like drag- 
ging a dead horse. I was tempted many 
si mes to say, 'If you can't do il this way. 
you need to find somewhere else to work/* 

Instead, Tingey took the trouble, repeat- 
edly, to explain the reasons for the changes 
and to show their advantages, "When we 
would catch a problem that we would have 
missed ' under the old system, he says, "I 



would bring people together and have a lit- 
tle teaching moment," explaining how the 
change had saved the company money. As 
he did, resistance gradually melted. 

Accountability 

If you *re successful in communicating your 
company's goals to your employees, you're 
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only partway home; you must hold them 
accountable for how well they perform in 
striving toward those goals. 

"A lot of CEOs in small companies create 
a family-like atmosphere in the company 
which is great," says Lencioni, author of 
The Five Tempt atimiH of a CEO (Jossey- 
Bass, $20), "But that makes it difficult for 
them to separate popularity from account- 
ability." Its by holding employees account- 
able, he says, that yea enrn then res|)cct. 

You can't hold people accountable for 
reaching goals, though, Brooks says, un- 
less you ve given them *the authority to 
achieve those goals.** 

Neither does holding people accountable 
mean abusing them. As Brooks says, "No- 
body likes to get yelled and screamed at/' 

There's no yelling and screaming when 
something goes wrong at Accommodations 
by Apple, a 14-employee company in 
Lenexa. Kan., that specializes in corporate 
relocations to the Kansas City area. 

Founder Kierstin Higgins says that 
when, say, a client explodes in anger over a 
perceived shortcoming in the firms ser- 
vices, u we try to round-table everybody to- 
gether " and discuss what happened to un- 
derstand why the client reacted that way. 

Because the services are so personal- 



ranging from airport pickups to the trans- 
fer of medical records, with an emphasis 
on family matters— and the demands ac- 
cordingly severe, "it's important to shore 
i the employees] up t " Higgins says, "Our 
employees are very young and energetic, 
but they're also very emotional, with 
major ups and major downs. 

Trying to help them 
learn from the chal- 
lenges they've experi- 
enced, as opposed to 
getting burned out/ is, 
she believes, the es- 
sence of being a good 
leader in her company 
Likewise, Tingey 
says, "whenever some- 
thing goes wrong 
around here, we never 
go after the person 
who messed up. The 
question we ask is. 
what process doesn't 
exist, or what process 
let us down and needs 
to be improved?" 

That doesn't mean 
bad apples won't turn 
up or that they should- 
n't be tossed out, he 
says. "But if people are 
following the process 
and something goes 
wrong, there's never a 
w ord said to the people 
involved" — because, he 
says, "it's almost always because manage- 
ment hasn't prepared the process well 
enough, or trained them well enough." 

In other words, you have to hold your- 
self accountable, too, and do so with in- 
creasing self-awareness as your company 
grows beyond your ability to control the 
details of its operation. 

Lencioni says decisiveness is an area 
where small-company owners must mea- 
sure themselves rigorously. Being decisive 
usually isn't a problem for the owner of a 
very small company who has to make quick 
decisions if the firm is to survive. But it 
may become a problem as the company 
grows and its survival seems assured. 

Another critical measure of your own 
performance, the experts suggest, is how 
willing you are to give other people some 
of the authority you have been exercising. 
Tf you're micromanaging," Useem says, 
"you're definitely not leading." 

By the time you get up to several hun- 
dred employees, he says, the caliber of 
your management team has become ex- 
tremely important, "because at that scale, 
you just can't get things to happen your- 
self. You need a cadre of people who are 
leaders in their own right* 
At Blue Crab Bay, Barefoot has already 
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created new layers of management— not to 
separate herself from her employees, but 
to entrust authority to supervisors. She 
had to delegate more, she says, k so I could 
concentrate on what I was good at t " such 
as expanding the company's product lines. 

Trust 

You've communicated clearly and con- 
stantly to your employees what your com- 
pany is about. You've hold yourself as well 
as your employees accountable for how 
well they're going about achieving the 
company's goals. The fruit of such a 
shared effort should be a deepening trust 
that can free both business owner and em- 
ployees to do their best. 

"You have to trust them to be making 
good decisions," Useem says. "They have 
to trust you to know where you're going. 
There's no rocket science involved. Trust is 
engendered through openness, integrity, 
clarity of expression — it's the accumulated 
product of saying what you're going to do, 
and doing it, and getting results." 

Says Barefoot of her employees; They 
know how 1 feel about things, and when 
I leave here they can run this business 
just as well as I can. because they know 
the way I want it done." She now takes 
extended foreign trips that she would 



have found unthinkable a few years ago. 

Among other things, a sense of shared 
purpose can free an owner from the need 
to deal with a problem 
employee. '"Things get 
resolved a lot faster 
now" in such cases, 
Barefoot says, because 
her managers and em- 
ployees "have the con- 
fidence to step in there 
and get it straight 1 * 

Trust can also 
strengthen your com- 
pany when a crisis oc- 
curs. Accommodations 
by Apple lost one of its 
largest clients in a 
downsizing in 1997. 
Higgins laid out the 
situation to her em- 
ployees, even though 
she feared they might 
leave when they knew how dire the situa- 
tion was. "They all stayed," she says, 
adding that she and her employees sought 
out new accounts, "and we built up enough 
revenue to keep all of those employees." 

Trust is a personal thing, though. What 
happens when your company has grown 
to 30 or 40 employees and it has employ- 



"T 

I rust is engendered 
through openness, in- 
tegrity, clarity of expres- 
sion—it's the accumu- 
lated product of saying 
what you're going to do, 
and doing it, and getting 
results." 



ees thai you didn't even interview or that 
you don't see very often? 
'The key is u> focus on maintaining that 
trust among your di- 
rect reports" Lencioni 
says. "As the company 
grows, the CEO has to 
accept a more limited 
span of direct control 
and really work to en- 
sure that direct span 
is stronger than ever 
before,* 



T 



—Michael Useem, 
Wharton School 



Starting A 
Retirement Plan? 

Delegate All The Work to Us. 



Retirement plans, like SEP-IRAs, SIMPLE-IRAs # 
Profit Sharing and Money Purchase Pension plans, 
can get complicated. Or they can get implemented. 
Quickly. Easily With one call loan American Century 
Retirement Investment Specialist. 

Well take time to help you decide which plan 
works best for you. We can even help you with the 
paperwork. Call us today at 1-800-345-3533, ext. 5004 
and gpt your retirement plan started by the time you 
hang up the phone. 
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Call 1-800-345-3533, Ext. 5004. It's That Simple. 




he rewards of 
being an effective 
leader can be 
measured nut 
just in llit* stearh 
growth of companies 
such as Blue Crab Bay 
and Sorenco Laborato- 
ries and in the sur- 
vival of companies such as Accommoda- 
tions by Apple but also in the psychic 
satisfaction felt by the leaders themselves, 
*Tm hraver in a lot of areas," Barefoot 
says. "In 1990, I didn't even know how to 
turn on a computer. I didn't know how to 
mad a financial statement, and I'm not in- 
timidated by that anymore." 

Says Sorenco laboratories' Tingey: The 
first three years I was here, I didn't sleep 
very well, worrying about everything — 
worrying alwut whether what was on that 
pallet was what the customer wanted, 
worrying about whether people were going 
to show up td do ihejoh. I sleep well now/' 



Blue Chin Leadership 

The three small businesses featured in 
this article— Blue Crab Bay Co., Sorenco 
Laboratories, and Accommodations by 
Apple — were all chosen as Blue Chip En- 
terprises in the annual competition spon- 
sored by Massachusetts Mutual Life In- 
surance Co, (known as MassMutual— The 
Blue Chip Company K the US. Chamber of 
Commerce, and Mfl*i0»i 0S$flWi& 

The program honors firms that have suc- 
cessful I v weathered significant challenges 
of many kinds. Any company that has been 
in business for at least three years and em- 
ploys live to 400 people is eligible 

The 1999 competition is under way, and 
applications must be submitted by Jan. 
30. About 150 small businesses from 
around the country will receive a Blue 
Chip award, and four national designees 
will be honored at the U.S. Chamber's an- 
nual meeting in June 

For an application, send an electronic- 
mail request to blncrhiput Nutinuslmsnuss 
.my or call 1-800-FOR-BCEl (1-800-367- 
2234). You also can complete and submit 
an application via the Internet at 
irivnjrf)imtfjJvrtiJ!xinvniJttiiL ffi 
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A Big Factor 
In Expansion 



Selling accounts receivable 
for a fee can be a valuable 
so urce of quick cash for 
givwing companies. 



iitf Roberta Rcynm 



For a growing company, factoring— con- 
verting accounts receivable into cash 
by selling them to a financing linn fin 
a fee — can play a critical role in en- 
abling expansion. Just ask Phil Nagel, 
owner and president of firstPro, Inc., a tem- 
porary-staflmg company based in Atlanta. 

He started his company— which pro- 
vides temps in information technology, 
skilled trades, and other fields— in 1985 
and signed w ith a factor two years later to 
get working capital to expand. 

This was just after the company was 
awarded a contract to supply workers to 
Coca-Cola Co/s regional bottling plant in 
Atlanta, and his linn needed to expand to 
fulfill the contract. Nagel used the financ- 
ing technique steadily for 10 years, selling 
invoices oath week to The Commercial Fi- 
nance Group (CFG), his factor. 

7 ^7 Pro was going through growth 
of 30 percent to even 70 percent in 
some years," recalls Tracy Eden, 
CFGs Southeastern regional man- 
ager, based in Atlanta. (CFG is 
headquartered in Burhank, Calif., 
and has 22 U.S. offices | 

Today J//*/ Pros rial,J * are $30 
million, the company has ^gradu- 
ated" to bank financing, and Nagel 
is planning an initial public offering. "Fac- 
toring allowed me to grow at a faster pace 
than would have been possible otherwise 
wilhoul selling my company or any stock 
in it,* Nagel says, "It was perfect for us" 

In factoring, after the business owner 
sells some or all of the company's accounts 
receivable to a factor, the financing com- 
pany typically advances 50 to 80 percenl 
of the face value of the invoices. The factor 
assumes the risk and responsibilities of 
making collection. When the factor collects 
on the receivables, it takes out its fees and 
pays the balance to the business owner. 

While the process can be expensive, it 
allows an entrepreneur to turn assets into 
cash in a few days, as opposed to waiting 
30 days or longer for customers to pay. 

Another plus is that the factor will 
'check out your client very thoroughly," 
says Nagel "You don't have to worry about 
their tTeditworthinesa" The key to being a 

Th m atari/ is fxni of a continuing aeries on 
wop tar smalt cfHttfxntH'x to locate th fi- 
nancing ihey need to run their businesses. 



good candidate for factoring is to sell to 
solid companies that have good credit — or 
to the government. 

Opening Doors To More Firms 

Because financing decisions turn primar- 
ily on the creditworthiness of customers 
rather than that of your business, even a 



Indeed, you don t have to be big. If your 
revenues are in the $10,000- to $20,000-a- 
month range, you should be able to find 
factoring " says CFG's Eden, 

Nagel explored alternative types of fi- 
nancing before settling on factoring. Dur- 
ing the first couple of years, he fiinded 
growth with money from his personal 
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company in dire financial straits might be 
able to obtain money through factoring. 

Factoring used to be confined to the tex- 
tile and related industries, but the doors 
have opened wide to others. 

"We see a tremendous growth in smaller 
factors who finance industries that the big- 
ger players would never have considered," 
says Bruce H. Jones, deputy executive di- 
rector of the Commercial Finance Associa- 
tion, a trade group based in New York City, 

The biggest players are banks, and 
they account for the lion's share of the 
roughly $75 billion that is factored annu- 
ally," says Jones. But he adds that "hun- 
dreds of small factors now finance compa- 
nies ranging from florists to truckers. Any 
small business with solid customers can 
check in with a factor." 



portfolio of assets, u But I have five chil- 
dren." he says, "and it was really starting 
to hurt me. I, as a stockholder, ran out of 
money to finance the business at the rate 
I wanted to grow it." 

He had quite a few offers from private* 
placement specialists, he says. "I could 
have sold 10 percent to 40 percent if first* 
Pro, but I wanted to keep all the stock.* 

Next, Nagel*s personal banker reeonv 
i nended factors to him. He spoke with their 
representatives, checked references by call- 
ing some of their clients, and chose CFG. 

In determining your costs, says clones, a 
factor will consider not only the creditwor- 
thiness of your customers but also how 
long you've been in business and your 
company's history— for instance, whether 
it has a higher rate of return* than is rein- 
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mon in its industry. The size of the trans- 
action and the amount of administrative 
work it entails will be taken into account 
For example, the factor will want to 
check your inventory for collateral. The in- 
ventory can be examined more easily and 
at lower cost if it is all in one area rather 
than .scattered throughout several states. 

How The Charges Are Set 

Factors use two different types of pricing, 
says Eden. The smaller your business, the 
more likely you are to hi- offered so-called 
discount pricing. "This is an all-inclusive 
fee for the credit, collec- 
tions, costs of funds, and 
servicing," explains Eden. 
At CFG, the rate ranges 
from 2 percent to 7 percent 
of the invoice. 

While some large busi- 
nesses that use discount 
pricing might get the 2 per- 
cent rate, small firms usu- 
ally are charged an initial 
fee of at least 3.5 to 4 per- 
cent. There typically are 
extra charges if an invoice 
is unpaid after 30 days. 

For example, suppose 
your company is doing a 
volume of $10,000 a month with a factor. 
The factor buys one of your invoices, of 
$1,000, and advances you $800. You might 
be charged 4 percent, or $40, if the invoice 
is paid during the first 30 days, but if pay- 
ment is not made until the second 30-day 
period, you might have to pay 2 percent 
more, making the charge $60. 

Under the second type of payment — the 
more traditional structure for factoring — 
the costs are divided into a commission for 
administrative services, credit, and collec- 
tion, plus an annualized interest rate on 
the funds employed* 

"For a business of 100 employees, you 
are probably going to see, on the low side, 
a commission in the range of 1 percent and 
an interest rate of prime plus 1 percent to 



"Factoring al- 
lowed me to 
grow at a faster 
pace than would 
have been possr 
ble otherwise." 
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2 percent," says Eden. (The prime rate is 
the rate at which banks lend to their best 
customers.) "On the high side, you may see 
a commission rate of 2 percent and interest 
of prime plus 3 percent or 4 percent* 

Using the same figures as in the dis- 
count-pricing example, your costs might 
work out this way; The factor charges a 
commission of 1 percent of the $1.1100 in- 
voice plus an interest rate of 12 percent 
(prime plus 4 pei rent} on the $800 advance. 
If the invoice is paid off in 60 days, the total 
cost is $25.78. 
Which pricing method would be cheaper 
for you depends on vari- 
ables such as how fast your 
receivables turn, your vol- 
ume, and other particulars 
of vour contract. 



—Business Owner 
Phil Nagel 



Tips For Making A Choice 

Factors are easy to find. 
"Any bank or CPA will rec- 
ommend them/ says 
Nagel. (See "Finding A Fac- 
tor, 71 belowf 

In selecting a factor, 
avoid those that request ap- 
plication fees, advises 
Eden, When checking refer- 
ences, you may want to 
talk to the factor's lenders and clients. Be- 
fore signing, make sure the factor's fee 
structure and reports on payment activity 
are clear so you and your CPA or controller 
can audit the factor's numbers precisely. 

CFG, for example, provides "accounts 
receivable agings"— reports on the amount 
of time that has passed since the customer 
was invoiced— ami a daily "cash receipt 
journal" showing checks received by CFG, 
As Nagel and many other business own- 
ers will attest, factoring can be a powerful 
source of immediate working capital for 
small firms facing a cash-flow crunch that 
threatens their potential for expansion. N3 
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Finding A Factor 



The Commercial Finance Association of- 
fers a free packet containing members' 
names, information on the industries and 
geographic areas they cover, and the size 
of transactions thev handle. The CFAis at 
225 West 34th St., Suite 1815. New York, 
N Y. 10122; call ' 212 ' 594-3490. 

The CFAs World Wide Web site, at 
Wfrir.vfiKciMt, also has a list of members. 
In addition, the site has a search feature; 



you type in the amount of financing you'd 
like and your location, and the companies 
that mifrht handle your business are 
listed. 

The Commercial Finance Groups Web 
site, a l nmi: < ommemalfi mi nmfrftit/xvon^ 
has interactive spreadsheets that business 
owners can use to calculate what factoring 
might cost them, CFG offers a free educa- 
tional audiotape, "Financing Options," 
which includes information on how to 
check a customer s credit, lb order, call 
1-888-240-4088 or send a request by elec- 
tronic mail to tmnftn vfymHpjivt. 
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Nezo York City. It's ^7*1^ 
home to some of the most important indus- 
tries on earth. 

So where more fitting to have 
learning centers dedicated to the study 
of those industries? 

New York University's School of 
Continuing and Professional Studies 
offers the intensive training students 
need to excel in their chosen fields. 

Each center offers courses and 
degree programs taught by industry pro- 
fessionals who are dedicated 
to shaping tomorrow's leaders. 

The workplace has never been 
more demanding, The centers at New 
York University's School of Continuing 
and Professional Studies can help you 
meet those demands. 



FOR MORE INFORMATION: 

Phone: 1 -800 -FIND NYU, ext. 45 
Fax: 212-995-3656 
Website: www.scps.nyu.edu 
E-mail: scpsc enters 'a nyu.edu 
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Newark 




School of Continuing and 
Professional Studies 
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J You don't have enough hours in your day to 
worry about voice and data lines. Not with 
everything else that's expected of you. So it's 
frustrating to know that the very technology 
your business depends on to remain competi- 
tive can also bring it to a screeching halt. 
That's why at TotaiTei we put your business first. You 
get a dedicated team at your side every step of the way 
We design and implement the most efficient program 
possible. And as your business evolves, so does your 
communications program. Whether its voice, data or 
Internet you can count on expert round-the-clock 
technical support and network reliability. Remember, 
at TotaiTei Your 8u;siness Comes First 
8O0-5S4-4000 www. total teL com 
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Computer accounting products for snwUfinm range firm low- 
cost, basic programs to advanced systems for complex demands. 
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ACCOUNTING SOFTWARE 




Latest Software Crunches The Numbers 



■ n many small firms, personal compui- 
I era and am>uniing software bring re- 
I lief from the ongoing headache that re- 
I suits from keeping track of the ^ 
lx)ttum line. 

Savvy small-business owners 
and managers who once toiled 
noiselessly over ledgers to recon- 
die orders, invoices, bills, and in- 
ventory now delegate much of 
this burden to their PCs. 

More than 100 accounting- 
software products, ranging from 
basic bookkeeping programs to 
sophisticated packages that Lie 
into every aspect of a business, 
are on the market. 

Most of the products are de- 
signed for use by specific types 
of businesses such as medical of - 
fices, law firms, and transporta- 
tion companies, while other soft- 
ware products can be used by 
firms with less specialized accounting 
practices. 

Here are some of the most widely used 
accounting products suitable for small 
firms. The products include low-cost ac- 
counting software for firms with basic ac- 
counting needs and more-advanced 
systems For companies with complex ac- 
counting and other financial -operation de- 
mands. 

Small-Office Systems 

DacEasy Accounting (Sage U.S. Inc., 
1 -800-322-3279, www.daceasy.com /. 

Sage's venerable DacEasy packages come 
with powerful accounting features for 
small but growing enterprises. 

The standard DacEasy Accounting 
comes with core modules for keeping a 
general ledger, tracking fixed assets, bank- 
ing, billing, purchasing, and inventory 
management. I JacKasy Accounting & Play- 
roll has a built-in payroll module. 

In addition to these modules, Sage offers 
a Tin in her ol add-on modules for tasks 
such as payroll, order entry, job manage- 
ment and job costing, and point-of-sale 
management. 



The software also automates time-sensi- 
tive bookkeeping tasks such as closing out 
the company ledger at the end of the 
month and posting data from 
subsidiary ledgers to 
the general ledger. 
It also lets users set 
dates for posting 
prepayments, accru- 
al-. ;md deprivation 
and for clearing 
audit-trail and prod- 
uct files. 

DacEasy s fast 
search engine helps 
users get at ac- 
;ounttng data and 
customer accounts 
quickly and effi- 
ciently because data 
can be entered or 
edited without a 
lengthy search, A re- 
port generator provides templates for 
drafting financial reports, including a vari- 
ety of charts, 

DacEasy Accounting retails for $129.95 
per single-user version and $259.95 per 
five-user DOS network version. 

The DacEasy Accounting & Payroll pack- 
age, which can be networked from a server, 
costs $149.95. 




DacEasy Accounting & Payroll 



generates invoices. Companies can use it 
to bill customers by the hour or portion of 
an hour, and it allows companies to price 
their services by activity, client, or em- 
ployee, 

M.Y.O.B. Accounting Plus ran now he 
used over a computer network, allowing 
users to share accounting data. However, 
each user must have a separate copy of 
the software. 

In addition to these new features, the 
Plus package has checkbook, general- 
ledger, accounts-receivable and -payable, 
inventory, job-tracking, payroll, and bud- 
get capabilities. It also provides more than 
100 financial- and management-reporting 
templates and customizable forms. 

M.Y.O.B. Premier is for companies that 
need to give more users access to account- 
ing data over their network. It has the 
same features as the Plus version but it 
allows up to three people to use the sys- 
tem concurrently without having to pur- 
chase multiple copies of the software. 

M.Y.O.B. Accounting Plus is available in 
retail stores or direct from Best Ware for 
$179 for the Windows version and $199 
for the Macintosh version. 

M.Y.O.B. Premier costs $449 for a three- 
user license. Additional licenses are $99 
each 



M-Y.O.B, Accounting iBestWare Inc., I* 
8<>0-322-69ti2, tvtnv 
JHstttwx\ami). 

M.YO.B. Account- 
ing provides solid 
accou nti ng features 
in both single- and 
multiuser versions. 

The single-user 
M.YO.B Account- 
ing Plus package 
recently was en- 
hanced with a 
time-billing fea- 
ture that helps 
companies track 
the time they 
spend on projects 

and automat icallv M.YO.B. Premier 




Peachtree Office Accounting (Peach- 
tree Software Inc., I -800-428-6957, 
if if if. peach ( rti\ vow k Peach 
tree's Office Accounting soft- 
ware is built to work hand in 
hand with the Microsoft Office 
productivity suite, allowing 
users to work mterdinugeahlv 
u it h K\ee). Word, and Out- 
look—an integrated elect romc- 
mai) program and information 
organizer. 

Office Accounting is inte- 
grated with Office through the 
use of add-on programs that 
automate mam financial and 
business tasks. With the pro- 
grams, accounting data can be 
used for creating Word docu- 
ments or Excel spreadsheets, 
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Easy Accounting 
that Integrates with 
Microsoft Office 
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and electronic mail can be sent through the 
use of Outlook or Microsoft's Exchange 
messaging and collaboration software. The 
programs also fan >ave documents to Out- 
look or Exchange 
folders so other 
employees can re- 
view and edit 
them. 

Besides getting 
the capabilities of 
the add-on pro- 
grams that come 
with Office Ac- 
counting, users 
can customize the 
software to fit 
their business 
needs by down- 
loading additional 
add-ons from 
Peachtree's World 
Wide Web site. 

Office Accounting comes with an array of 
helpful accounting capabilities for purposes 
such as check writing, invoicing, bill pay- 
ing, business-trend analysis, budgeting, 
payroll, inventory; job tracking, and keep- 
ing a general ledger. 

Peachtree has made it easier to use 
these features- Users can set up the soft- 
ware and enter initial company informa- 
tion by following a series of checklists. 
Then they can configure the software for 
their industry. 

These features and their data are ac- 
cessed through graphical navigational 
aids. Data-entry screens have been greatly 
simplified for faster entry of invoices and 
purchase orders. 

And, like many small-business account- 
ing programs, Office Accounting can dis- 
guise the accounting process, sparing 
users from dealing with accounting termi- 
nology. If they need the details, they can 
click an icon to get them. 

Office Accounting retails for $149. 

QuickBooks (Intuit Inc., 1-800-446- 
8848, wtcu\i ntuit.com h Intuit has built a 
large following for its QuickBooks and 
QuickBooks Pro accounting software be- 
cause of the products' reputation for being 
solid and easy for 
small-business 
people to use. The 
software is noted 
for allowing people 
to keep up with 
their company '< §- 
nances without 
having to under- 
stand accounting 
concepts. The lat- 
est version is the 
easiest yet to use 
QuickBooks Pro and understand. 
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Users can click on-screen buttons to get 
help and instructions. Videos show how to 
complete many accounting tasks. Quick- 
Books also lets entrepreneurs customize 
their software and user interface to 
both their company's and the indi- 
vidual user s preferences. 

To make accounting easier, 
QuickBooks* financial-register fea- 
ture now closely resembles that of 
Intuits Quicken software, with its 
simple checkbook metaphor. This 
gives users a clear picture of their 
incoming and outgoing transac- 
tions. 

The products also have a new pay- 
mil feature that helps entrepreneurs 
set up new employees and calculate 
their paychecks. Intuit offers an on- 
line payroll-processing and direct-de- 
posit service in conjunction with the 
product.. 
QuickBooks Pro t 
the network version of 
QuickBooks, includes sup- 
port for multiple users 
working on a computer net- 
work, and its new features 
include time and billing 
management and a job- 
costing and -estimating cal- 
culator, lb ensure security, 
QuickBooks Pro's audit- 
trail bates tracks changes 
in the accounting ledger 
made by individual users 
working on the system. 

Both products give users 
access to an array of ac- 
counting and financial in- 
formation from Intuit s site on the Web. 
Users can launch the product's built-in 
Microsoft Internet Explorer Web browser 
by clicking an on-screen button. The 
browser then automatically dials the 
user's Internet provider and connects to 
the Weh site. 

The Web site provides product support, 
software updates, a directory of financial 
advisers, and small-business information 
resources. The site's CashFinder service 
helps entrepreneurs find loans. 

QuickBooks retails for $119.95. Quick- 
Books Pro costs $219.95 for a single user; 
a five-user version is available for $599.95. 

Simply Accounting < ACCPAC Interna- 
tional Inc M 1-800-773-5445, www 
.accpac.com). Not to be outdone on the us- 
ability front. Simply Accounting features a 
simplified user interface, helpful account- 
ing tools, and handy access to the Internet 
and deskU)p applications. 

Simply Accounting enables business 
managers to work on their finances by 
using either general business terminology 
or a general accounting ledger. The product 



includes software Vizards" that lead users 
through setup and general accounting 
tasks. It also features more than 70 tem- 
plates that allow companies to customize 
the software to their business and industry. 

Accounting features include a general 
ledger, purchasing, accounts payable and 
receivable, inventory control, payroll, and 
project costing. The order-entry feature 
processes orders, creates estimates and 
quotes, and accepts credit-card payments. 

Like M.Y.O.B. Accounting and Peach- 
tree Office Accounting, Simply Accounting 
has links to Microsoft's Office suite, allow- 
ing users to create reports within Word 
documents and Excel spreadsheets, l-sers 
launch the appropriate Office application 
from within Simply Accounting when they 
want to generate a report or mail a docu- 
ment. Simply Accounting comes with 15 
pre-formatted reports that transform ac- 
counting data into let- 
ters, price lists, and 
other standard docu- 
ments, which ere gener- 
ated in Word or Excel. 

Simply Accounting 
also has e-mail and Web 
capabilities that allow 
users to e-mail invoices 
and purchase orders to 
customers and suppli- 
ers, track shipments 
through the Web sites of 
Federal Express and 
United Parcel Service, 
and link to their busi- 
ness partners' Web sites. 

Simply Accounting re- 
tails for $119. 

Advanced Systems 

Dynamics (Great Plains Software 
Inc., 1 -800-456-0025, www.gn at plaits 
.ami). Dynamics is a powerful accounting 
solution for growing firms. The package is 
tailored to operate in Windows NT-based 
networks, allowing multiple users to con- 
nect to their compan/s financial-manage- 
ment system. 

The latest version of Dyriarrjics boasts a 
number of performance enhancements. It 
features two database engines for quick ac- 
cess to accounting data The Dynamics Ex- 
plorer search utility makes searches faster 
and easier by affording direct access to 
records and transaction data. 

Dynamics has new technology that 
streamlines software installation and 
leads users through accounting data by 
posing interview-style questions similar to 
those asked in programs such as Quicken 
and QuickBooks. 

Dynamics has added several new mod- 
ules to standard modules such as a general 
ledger, accounts payable and receivable, 
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and inventory. The new modules cover 
human resources, payroll and direct de- 
posit, hill-of-materials reporting for manu- 
facturing firms, and a multidimensional 
tool for analyzing financial, sales, and 
purchase transactions. 

In conjunction with 
Dynamics, Great 
Pfains and IBM 
Corp. have ere- V^gw 
ated a hosting ser- \ 
vice aimed at small 
firms that don't 
want to manage Dy- 
namics themselves, 
instead, companies 
access Dynamics 
through a secure net- 
work maintained bv 
IBM. 

Dynamics modules are 
sold separately Prices range from $3,000 
to $10,000. 

Navision Financials (Navision Soft- 
ware US t 1-800-552-8478, WWtonavitbm* 
ux.cttm)- This comprehensive, network- 
ready package provides management as 
well as accounting capabilities plus up-to- 
date conversions for foreign currencies. 

Navision Financials has been enhanced 
with several new modules in addition to 
the previous standard accounting modules 
such as a general ledger, accounts receiv- 
able, accounts payable, and inventory 
management. 

Unlike other advanced accounting sys- 
tems, Navision doesn't require users to 
purchase an entire module to get specific 
capabilities. 

A new capability for managing fixed as- 
sets Ic-is companies account tor the cosl <>1 
maintaining and insuring assets such as 
equipment, and facilities. A payroll func- 
tion calculates payroll and tax payments 
and allows users to make direct deposits 
electronically. 

Enhanced inventory'- and order-manage- 
ment functions provide mo re- effective 
analysis of the sales process. Users can 
track inventory items by any unit of mea- 
surement. And they can reserve a specific- 
item for a sales order so it can't be selected 
for a subsequent 
order 

In addition to 
the other new 
capabilities. 
Navision Fi- 
nancials 
now can 
convert a 
number of 
internation- 
al cujrencies, 
including 

the euro, Navision Financials 



This feature allows companies to convert 
US. dollars to foreign currencies — and vice 
versa— for international trade, Companies 
can generate invoices and receive payments 
in any major currencies. 
Pricing for Navision Financials starts at 
about $2,000 for basic functions. 

Other capabilities can 
be added for around 
1850 each; entire 
modules cost $2,000 
each. 
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Solomon IV (Solo- 
mon Software Inc.* 
1-800476-5666, 

WMfttMrtomonjcmn k 

Solomon's powerful 
Solomon IV product 
has been released in sep- 
arate versions, one designed for 
Windows 95 and 98 and the other for the 
Windows NT BackOffice platform. 

The standard Windows version features 
a database-management system that uses 
standard query language (SQL), the in- 
dustry-standard data-manipulation lan- 
guage. 

The system allows firms to build a fi- 
nancial-data repository that users can 
query and from which information can be 
retrieved over a network. 

Solomon IV for BackOffice incorporates 
Microsoft's SQL Server database engine 
and the Windows NT operating system to 
provide a package that is even more func- 
tional. 

Both products are offered with an airay 
of financial- and distribution-management 
modules that can be purchased separately. 
Financial modules include a general 
ledger, accounts payable, accounts receiv- 
able, a cash manager, a currency manager, 
and financial-statement translation. Dis- 
tribution modules handle inventory, order 
processing, and purchasing. 

Solomon also offers Internet- and in- 
tranet based modules* Users can create 
Web-based accounting applications using 
the WebTools module. The application 
server module processes reports over a 
firm's intranet 

Solomon IV comes with Seagate Soft- 
ware s Crystal Reports software, which 
lews users analyze data and create finan- 
cial reports by clicking command buttons. 
Business managers can use Solomon IVs 
custom i /at ion feature to create screens 
and integrate the software into their exist- 
ing financial- and inventory-management 
systems. 

* Solomon IV for Windows costs $300 for 
a three-user pack, with modules ranging 
from $700 to $1,900. Solomon IV for 
BackOffice costs $1,295 for a three-user 
pack, and modules range from $3,000 to 
$8,000. NB 




Gel the Skills to win anywhere, anytime on 
your terms. Never be st s loss for words, 
no matter what the circumstances 

Armed with the power of wards you can 
conquer any type of business or personal 
situation. 

Now learn the verbal skills you've always 
needed never lose any 
situation be able to handle yourself 
anywhere anytime with anyone. 

Arm yourself with Verbal Karate THE 
ART OF THE SPOKEN WORD and you will 
be able to easily control negotiations, 
whether they are personal, financial, 
dealing with children, spouses, or 
personal relationships. "Verbal Karate >s 
your best attack or defense tor avoiding 
life's unpleasant encounters with others. 

Learn the subtle art of attack- defense and 
redirect using the 

dynamic power of the spoken word. 



I 





Enclosed is $19.95 + S3. 50 Postage 
and Handling For Copies of 
"Verbal Karate" Art of the Millennium. 



Name 
Address 



I City 



Slate 



Send To: 

Great Sky inc. 2342 E 17th Street 
Brooklyn. NY 11229 Tel. (718) 743-9140 
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Ire You Proud Of Your Business Success? 
Apply for The Blue Chip Enterprise Initiative 



THE 
BLUE CHIP 
ENTERPRISE 
AWARD 



THK 

m chip 

rERPRISE 
WARD 



The Blue Chip Enterprise Initiative recognizes businesses 
that have overcome adversities, seized opportunities 
and succeeded. Since 1 990, the Blue Chip program 
has honored more than 1,500 successful businesses. 
Take a look of the stories of last year's state and 
national honorees on the Nation's Business Web site, 
www. nbmag >, com . 



Tin 1 Blur I hip ffitorprise initiative: 

Nomination Requirements: For-profit companies that 
have overcome business challenges to achieve suc- 
cess. In business at least three years. Employ 5 to 
400 people. 

Honoree Selection Panels of independent judges 
select up to Four "Blue Chip Enterprises" from each 
state. From these, four businesses are selected for 
special national recognition at me U.S. Chamber 
Annual Meeting in Washington H D,C 

Information Exchange: Case histories help bus 
ness owners and managers learn how to handle 
competitive situations. 



\\ hill Blur Chip llomirm Receive! 

• Extensive publicity and coverage in 
Nation's Business magazine 

• Success stories highlighted in a softcover 
book, Insights and Inspiration: How 
Businesses Succeed 

• A one-year membership in the U.S Chamber 
of Commerce, including a one-year 
subscription to Nation's Business magazine 
National print and television promotion 

• Recognition at regional awards luncheons 

• Community recognition and 
networking opportunities 
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1999 Award Application 



STEP 1 : Company Profile 



Name of Owner 
Title 



Company 
Address 



City. 



State 



Zip Code 



Business Phone 



Business Fax 



Alternate Contact Name 
Title 



Annual Sales 



Number of Employees 

□ Publicly Traded 
Source of Application: 
55 Mutual Agent (Name/_ 
Chamber of Commerce 
Other 



Year Established 



Family Business 



D Privately Held 



Nation's Business Business Colleague 



Othe 



Owner's Name 



Date 



STEP 2: The Story of Your Challenges (500 words or less) 

Pleose describe the major challenges you faced or the opportunities you have created. These may 
include loss of a mojor client, rapid growth, employee turnover, product differentia ion, unforeseen 
industry changes, natural disasters, etc, 

STEP 3: The Successful Solution (500 words or less) 

Tell us how you made your business succeed. Please describe the resources, strategies and tactics 
you used to overcome your business challenge^) r We are looking for insights into the management 
of your company s resources such os quality assurance, marketing, human resources, community 
relations financial management, technology, etc. Give specific examples where appropriate 

STEP 4: Please send the completed application 

MassMuiual, P.O. Box 2048, Hartford, CT 06101 , Fox; 860-987 2596 
Or submit an application via the Nation's Business Web site, www.nbmag com 
Deadline: January 30, 1999, For more information, call 800-FOR-BCEI 




Type of Business 

(Check all that apply) 

□ Agria/llure 
Z Retail Trade 

□ Wholesale 

□ Construction 

□ Finance/Insurance/Real Estate 

□ Services 

□ Professional 
D Franchise 

□ Manufacturing 

L Transportation/Communication 
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Going Digital Can 
Focus Marketing 



.4 technology that * chang- 
ing the face qfpfwtography 
is helping mtailfmris cre- 
ate powerful presentations 
inexpensive} if. 



By Tim McCollwn 



ven in notoriously rainy Seattle. Eric 
Lonergan's building tours rarely re- 
quire an umbrella. The commercial - 
real -estate broker uses technology to 
take clients on whirlwind inspections of of- 
fice space without leaving his office. 

Lonergan and his colleagues at Leib- 
sohn & Co. in the Seattle suburb of Belle- 
vue have compiled a vast database of exte- 
rior and interior photos of local office 
buildings. When clients need to lease 
space, Lonergan doesn't waste time chauf- 
feuring them around town to inspect 
buildings. Instead, he uses his notebook 
computer to tap into the database and 
bring the buildings to his clients. 

Leibsohn & Cu. is on the leading edge of 
the hottest extension of desktop publish- 
ing technology: digital photography. It en- 
ables small companies to create powerful, 
professional-looking marketing presenta- 
tions in print or on the Internet using rel- 
atively inexpensive tools such as digital 
cameras, photo-editing software, image 
scanners, and color printers. 

"Digital photography can have a dra- 
matic impact," says Dennis Curtin, a pho- 
tographer and author in Marblehead, 
Mass., who setks to educate people about 
digital photography through his site on the 
World Wide Web [imviiCi&hQrtcoursesxomU 
an online photography book. 

"Companies used to have to rely on spe- 
cialists like photographers, designers, and 
printers to create marketing pieces," Curtin 
says. "Now digital photography gives peo- 
ple the ability to experiment with photos 
until they get the right lighting and effects.* 

Curtin says entrepreneurs dont have to 
be graphics experts to use digital photog- 
raphy Companies such as Adobe Systems 
Inc. in San Jose, Calif., and The LivePix 
Co. in San Francisco have developed low- 
cost photo-editing software that allows 
even novice users to create graphics-rich 
documents and Web pages from digital or 
conventional film pictures. 

In addition, companies don t have to in- 
vest much in hardware to get started. A 
high-quality image scanner can be pur- 
chased for less than $300. Many film-pro- 
cessing companies can digitize photos onto 
a standard diskette. Even digital cameras 
are affordable now, with basic models 
starting at around $300, Higher-resolution 
cameras range from $500 to nearly 



$20,000 for models used by professional 
photographers. (See Tools For Creating A 
Sharper Image," Page 40.) 

Early Entrants In The Field 

Real -estate, insurance, and retail busi- 
nesses have been among the pioneers of 
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using digital photography, says analyst 
Suzanne Snygg of Data quest, a technol- 
ogy-research firm in San Jose. 

Digital photography is particularly pop- 
ular with real-estate companies, largely 
because it enables them to advertise list- 



ings on the Internet. The National Associ- 
ation of Realtors, based in Washington, 
D.C., says that 19 percent of home buyers 
use the Internet to shop for homes and 
that 16 percent of agents have Web pages. 

"It's been a real boon for real-estate 
companies/ Snygg says. "It's a very good 
application for compa- 
nies that can quickly 
put pictures together 
and put them up on 
their Web site.'" 

Leibsohn & Co. has 
been compiling its image 
database for more than 
three years. Agents and 
brokers use an Olympus 
digital camera to take 
pictures of building inte- 
riors and exteriors. 

When they return to 
the office, they import 
the images into a per- 
sonal computer and con- 
vert them to a high-res- 

► olution format using 
software supplied with 
the camera. They also 
t save the images in a 

lower-resolution format 
^^^fftt^^ ' or posting on the Web 
^^^^ or for sending to clients 
■^^^V WL ™ elect mo k mail 

ft ■ Once the images are 
ft ■ converted, they are cata- 
ft ft loged and entered into 
ft V the firm > Hal abase along 

■ I I with factual information 

■ ft I about the buildings, Bro- 
l^^ft ft l kens can take the images 
i tft" ft and information and cre- 
ate documents using 
Publisher desktop pub- 
lishing software from Mi- 
crosoft Corp. in Red- 
mond. Wash. Then they 
can send the documents 
to clients. 

Lonergan says cata- 
loging building images 
allows brnl.-. - pm whether customized 
presentations for clients. Rather than hav- 
ing to create a presentation from scratch, 
brokers build a basic presentation by 
using hypertext links to pictures and de- 
scriptions of buildings that are most likely 
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to meet the client's needs. The links tie 
into a master presentation of images and 
information stored on a CD-ROM. 

These high-tech presentations help 
lease buildings, Lonergan says. Most of 
the firm's clients are employed by software 
companies and would rather look at pho- 
tos than take a time-consuming tour. 

*The expectation of clients has really 
changed a lot," Lonergan says, noting that 
many of the firms competitors have 
started using digital photography as well. 
4t Our challenge right now is to figure out 
how we can stay a couple of steps ahead of 
the competition." 

A Tool For The Low-Tech 

Not only high-tech clients are impressed 
by digital photography, however. In 
Louisville. Ky,, music producer Simeon 
Amburgey uses digital photos 
to promote the Christian 
music performers he works 
with at his firm, Sound Cre- 
ations Inc. 

Amburgey s two-year-old 
company produces, arranges, 
and promotes recordings and 
puts together concerts for 
Christian musicians and for 
local churches. Digital photos 
help him create marketing 
materials for his clients such 
as letterheads, business 
cards, fliers, and CD inserts, 

Amburgey began working 
with digital photographs last 
year when he bought an 
inkjet printer, which came 
with a trial version of Adobe's 
PhotoDeluxe photo-editing 
software. Unlike Adobe's Pho- 
toshop and other photo-edit- 
ing software that is designed 
for graphics professionals, 
PhotoDeluxe. is intended for 
novices such as Amburgey. 
The software includes dozens 
of templates for creating vari- 
ous types of materials, 

For several weeks, Am- 
burgey worked with Pho- 
toDeluxe in his spare time, 
and he quickly became im- 
pressed with how easily he could turn 
photos into creative materials. Seeing an 
opportunity to put photos to work in his 
business, Amburgey volunteered to test a 
new version of PhotoDeluxe that has tem- 
plates and other features designed for 
business users, 

Amburgey liked what he saw and made 
the software part of his business. He uses it 
to create prototype designs that will later 
Ik* produced by a design firm. It sure k-ats 
pasting photos onto rough design layouts 
sketched on paper and then running them 



through a copier, as he did before. Am- 
burgey takes photos made with a stan- 
dard 35 mm film camera and scans them 
into his PC. In addition, he often has his 
film processors digitize his photos and 
save them onto a diskette. 

Once the photos are on his PC, Am- 
burgey uses PhotoDeluxe to touch up the 
on-screen images, adjust the colors and 
brightness, enlarge or reduce the image 
sizes, and create special effects. Then he 
electronically pastes the adjusted images 
into one of the softwares project templates. 

Amburgey says the software lets him 
create designs that make him look good to 
clients and his graphic designer yet don't 
take much effort. Tm working with a pro- 
fessional product, but its something that 
an average user is able to do," he says. 

Having a well -produced prototype al- 
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lows his artists to visualize the finished 
product. "It excites them and lets them 
know things are going well" he says. 

The influence 01 The Web 

Amburgey himself is excited about the pos- 
sibility of using digital photos to promote 
his clients to people browsing the Web. In- 
deed, the Web has had a tremendous im- 
pact on the growth of digital photography 

Companies and individuals have found 
that photos add visual appeal to their Web 
sites. The Web also provides a way for 



people to share photos with others. "The 
Web really opens things up for small com- 
panies because you can have photos up on 
your Web site very quickly" says photogra- 
pher and author Curtin. "With some of the 
Web-design software, its just a matter of 
pasting an image into a document" 

As such, the Web can turn a business 
into an instant publisher One only has to 
look at Curtin s Web site to see the possibil- 
ities of digital photography on the Internet, 
Curtin started his site as a means of 
gathering feedback for a how-to book on 
digital photography. The site soon was get- 
ting more than 30,000 visits a month. "I got 
such a response that I decided not to write 
the traditional book and to just concentrate 
on building this Web site" Curtin says. He 
has posted 12 chapters on the site, com- 
plete with text and photo images that 
demonstrate how to use digital 
cameras and photo-editing 
soli ware. Visitors can read 
each chapter at no charge by 
clicking on hypertext links 
that lead to each chapter. 

Curtin says digital photog- 
raphy is radically changing 
the photography industry, as 
both camera companies and 
computer companies are com- 
ing out with hardware and 
software products, Dataquest 
repents thai 1.9 million digital 
cameras were sold in 1997. 

The quality and capabilities 
of digital cameras are improv- 
ing. Curtin says the quality of 
digital images still pales in 
comparison with the quality 
of images taken by a good 
film camera, but he notes that 
consumers often receive poor- 
quality prints from film- 
processing companies. With 
digital cameras, users can 
preview their pictures when 
they take them and delete the 
bad ones. 

Dataquest analyst Snygg 
says there is a big difference 
between the quality of images 
taken with low-cost digital 
cameras aimed at the con* 
sumer market and those taken with more* 
expensive models that use megapixel tech- 
nology. She says the consumer cameras 
take low-resolution images that work well 
on a Web site but don't look as good in 
printed form or in computer-based presen- 
tations. 

On the other hand, megapixel cameras 
take higher-resolution images. When these 
cameras are coupled with a color inkjet 
printer with photorealistic capabilities, 
Snvgg says, users can print photos that are 
good enough for newsletters, fliers, and de- 
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sign prototypes. But Snygg says most peo- 
ple are better off pairing a film camera 1 
with a scanner or having their photos de- 
veloped by a professional lab than investing | 
in the higher-end cameras. 

She says people will be able to buy 
the better cameras at lower prices in 



the next year or two. "Right now the 
digital camera is a PC peripheral rather 
than a consumer product /' Snygg says. 
"PC users probably expect to upgrade to 
a better camera. Consumers, though, 
expect a greater life span from their 
camera, so they'll want to wait." 



Small companies don't have to wait li>r 
cheaper digital cameras to reap the 
benefits of digital photography, how- 
ever. They already have low-cost 
tools at their disposal that enable them to 
use photos to create presentations that im- 
press customers and win business. W 



Tools For Creating 

Small firms don't have to invest a fortune 
to begin reaping the substantial benefits 
of digital photography. After obtaining a 
n - [at iv« ! ■ i : a x pensive combination of 
equipment, software, and services, they 
can immediately start adding photos to 
their business brochures, business cards, 
and Internet sites. 

A basic ^digital darknx>m~ consists of a 
robust personal computer capable of han- 
dling large graphical files and photo-edit- 
ing software. 

For those who can afford to invest 
somewhat mor e money, additional 
useful tools include a digital camera, 
a high-quality color scanner, desktop 
publishing software, and software for 
designing World Wide Web sites. 

Following are some handy prod- 
ucts for putting digital photos to 
work for your company. 

Photo-Editing Software 

LivePhc SOHO (The 
LivePix Co., 1-800-727-1621, 
wwu'JiiTpixAwn, $49.95). LivePLx 
SOHO is loaded with features for 
creating business graphics with 
photos in a small-office or home-of- 
fice environment. 

The software comes with tools 
for automatically correcting the 
color and contrast of images. It also fea- 
tures business-oriented publication 
templates based on stock photos that 
can be combined with the users own 
photos. 

LivePix SOHO is packaged with spe- 
cial paper for printing great-looking 
photos on a color inkjet printer and 
multimedia electronic-mail software for 
sending photo-based messages via the 
Internet. 

PhotoDeluxe Business Edition 
t Adobe Systems Inc., 1-800-888-6293, 

wwiCMdobe.com, $79). Adobe's Pho- 
toDeluxe Business Edition lets even 
novices turn their photos into profes- 
sional-looking graphics 

The software allows users to adjust the 
color, brightness, size, and resolution of 



A Sharper Image 

photos, edit them to remove imperfections, 
and add visual elements that were not 
present in the original. Users tan then fal- 
low guided instructions to insert the 
tweaked images into business cards, fliers, 
letterheads, and Web pages. 

PhotoDraw 2000 (Microsoft Corp., 
1 -800-426-9400, ww u.micmxofl.wm> 
$149). Microsoft's current entry in the 
photo-editing field is PhotoDraw 2000, 



fir 



which combines photo-editing and desktop 
publishing capabilities. 

PhotoDraw comes with more than 300 
templates for transforming photos into 
business cards, calendars, fliers, invita- 
tions, and other materials, 

The software leads users step by step 
through a project. And it works in concert 
with [Microsoft Office to allow users to eas- 
ily insert photos into Word documents. 
Excel spreadsheets, PowerPoint presenta- 
tions, e-mail, and Weh pages. 

Digital Cameras 

D-340L (Olympus America bic*, 
1-888-553-4448. ivinv.oliimpiis.com. 
$499 h Companies don't even need a PC to 
make the most ol' Olympus' P-.340L cam- 
era. Instead, they can view photos on a 



television using a port built in to the cam- 
era. The D-340L has features that are 
comparable to those of film cameras, in- 
cluding an auto-focus lens, wide-angle and 
telephoto capabilities, a flash that adjusts 
automatically Lo lighting conditions, and 
the ability to take shots in succession 
without the delays that are typical in digi- 
tal cameras. 

The D-340Lcan take high -resolution 
photos (up to 1,280 by 960 pixels) and 
save them on a 4-megahyte <MB) remov- 
able card that can be connected to a PC 
for downloading the saved images. 

Mavica MVC-FD71 (Sony EJec- 
| tronics Int\, 1-800-222-7069, 

m&Btson&Gom, $799). Sonys Mavica 
I distal cameras make it simple to take 
photos and move them to a PC because 
they save up U* 4i> images of64Q b\ 
I 1-S{ > pixels onto a standard diskette*. 
The MVC-FD7 1 model comes with 
an intelligent flash capability that au- 
1 tomatically turns on in low light, a 
. zoom lens with auto focus, and a 2.5- 
fi inch color viewfinder that is solar- 
m powered, which increases battery life. 

PhotoPC 700 (Epson America 
Inc.» 1-800-463-7766, mvtc.i pson.com, 
S699). Epson's PhotoPC 700 camera is 
P designed to enhance the relationship 
between digital photos and the user s 
PC. The camera connects directly to a 
computer and multimedia projector, 
allowing users to present images directly 
from the camera. 

This is possible because the PhotoPC' 700 
has 4MB of internal memory, enough to 
store up to .10 standard-resolution images. 
Moreover, the camera urn take high-resolu- 
tion pictures nip to 1,2-SO by MiO pixels*. 

PowerShot A5 (Canon Computer 
Systems Inc., 1 -800-652-2666, www 
.imvwshoLaim* $699). This compact, 
point -and -shoot camera is perfect for 
novice photographers. The 8.1 -ounce cam- 
era has a 2-inch color viewfinder and a 
feature that guides users through the 
process of shooting multiple panoramic 
shots and stitching them together into a 
single image. Despite its simplicity, the 
PowerShol ,\r> can take high-resolution 
photos (up to 1.024 by 768 pixels). 




CELEBRATING 10 YEARS 

of HELPING WOMEN and CHILDREN STEP OUT \ POVERTY 




York Street Project 



Established in 1989, York Sireei Project works to 
provide homeless and economically disadvantaged 
women and children with the tools needed to 
become independent members of the community. 
C laugh t in a seemingly unbreakable cycle of poverty, 
these families need the opportunity to educate 
themselves, to learn how to function in today's 
world and to realize their worth. York Street Projects 
holistic approach consists of four interrelated 
programs - Kenmarc High School, St. Josephs 
Home, The Nurturing Place and Sr. Marys 
Residence - which provide education, transitional 
housing, child care, low-income housing and 
advocacy. Working with over 250 women and ch 
dren each year, York Street Project is proud to say 
that over 85% of the families who pass through iis 
doors move onto independence. 



join us in Celebrating 10 Years of Helping Women and Children Step 
Out of Poverty. Mail your tax-deductible contribution today. For 
additional information or to charge your gift by phone, contact York 
Street Project at (201 ) 451-8225. York Street Project ii a SOI (c)(3) 
non profit organization which acrves prnont without regard tn their 
racial, religious or ethnic backgrounds, 

Sponsored by the Surer* of Si. Joseph of Peace 




York Street Project 89 York Street Jersey City, NJ 07302-3812 
(201) 451-8225 • fax (201) 451-9052 * email ^porg^aol.com 




YOU KNOW YOU'RE AN EGGHEAD 



eqqhead 



SHOP THREE TIMES SMARTER 



Superstores 



Auctions 



SurplusDirect 
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"In the '96 World Series the Yankees scored 18 runs. 

But of all the players who 
made it home safely, none 
meant more to me than my 
brother, Frank/ 7 



Joe Torre, Hew York Yankee Manager 



Frank Torre was one of !he 
thousands of people whose 
lives have been saved by 
organ donation. It's an impor- 
tant decision every family 
should talk over. For more 
information and a donor card, 
( all (800) CIFT-4-NY 
Because when someone 
signs a donor card, someone 
else gets a chance to live. 



New York 
Organ Donor 
Netw irk 





What they're 
really shooting 
for is a chance 
to fit In. 



/\ s we were growing up. 
belonging meant everything. 
Friendship, camaraderie, 
interaction. Il made us who we 
are as adults. It prepared us for 
the real world. And it does the 
same for the athletes of 
Special Olympics. 

As Special Olympics athletes 
build strength, skill and 
coordination, they also build 
confidence and self-esteem. 
A Yale University study 
confirmed it, reporting that 
Special Olympics athletes 
"achieve higher social 
competence scores and more 
positive self-perceptions/' 

For people with mental 
retardation or a closely related 
developmental disability. 
Special Olympics is training 
for life. It's an important step 
toward becoming part of the 
community. And you can 
play a part in their success. 
For the phone number of your 
local Special Olympics 
Program, call 1-800-700-8585. 

Special Olympics 

Yi \\ w. s peri a] i) I y mpk's . org 
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SCORE'S Impact 

On Small Firms 



Kiitrepretu'm* mttiouirkk 
owe their start-ups * origivs 
and carl tf sum ml to ( xpnl 
cmnseling provided by the 
Service Corps of Ret ired Ex- 
ecutives. 



BtfJ. TU&rmm Jr. 



Some of the best advice available to 
start-ups and established businesses 
alike costs little or nothing. It's deliv- 
ered by volunteers with the Service 
Corps of Retired Executives. 

SCORE is a nonprofit association 
founded in 1964 by the L'.S. Small Busi- 
ness Administration. The SBA. which pro- 
vides funding for SCORE, created the as- 
sociation to provide 
entrepreneurs educa- 
tion and assistance in 
starting and growing 
their small businesses. 

SCORE consists of a 
network of 389 chapters 
and more than 12,000 
i el i red and active busi- 
ness owners and execu- 
tives who serve as vol- 
unteer counselors, and 
it helps more than 
300,000 entrepreneurs 
a year. 

Although the group's 
forte is one-to-one coun- 
seling, SCORE also of- 
fers mentoring, work- 
shops* and "cyber- 
counseling* via elec- 
tronic mail. 

The counseling is 
free, but SCORE 
charges low fees — usu- 
al I v $100 or less— for 
it- seminars and work- 
simps. The lees cover 
expenses such as facili- 
ties charges and the 
costs of materials. 

Ken Yancey, SCORE s 
executive director, says 
he frequently hears 
from volunteer counselors about individ- 
ual success stones among the organiza- 
tion s many clients. 

For the organization's counselors, 
Yancey says, "there seems to be no recog- 
nition greater than seeing a business suc- 
ceed and knowing that you had something 
to do with helping make it happen/ 
Following are accounts of three of those 

J. 7b/ limttwt h\ tt rtvriit-risk Hmittnyrrjttr 

a Qreembam, N.C., batik, writes mi financial 
wattem 



business successes in which SCORE coun- 
selors had a hand: 

Coffee In Charlottesville 

The Mudhouse Cafe in Charlottesville, Va. t 
is one of the city's most frequented down- 
town establishments. offering a menu that 
features gourmet coffees and fresh pas- 
tries. And while owners Lynelle and John 



restaurant: "We wanted to get a better 
sense of how the town would support us." 

As the Lawrences moved toward their 
goal of opening a coffee cafe, a friend re- 
ferred them to SCORE. There they met 
Joe Geller, who had extensive experience 
working in and owning restaurants as 
well as bed-and-breakfasts. 

"We met with Joe and talked about the 




After a friend referred Jolm aw! L^m !h Lmmm-i to S( 'ORE, r.^ihsrlnrj^- Crlln; right, tu Iped tfu couple through 
ntdi shitjr of pn fHinithtft ff>r thru o/>m//«m oj—thnr rafi in 1 hnltrflrsrilfr, \ u. 



Lawrence, both 33, now earn a nice living 
from their business venture, there was a 
time when its viability was in doubt 

The Lawrences moved back to their 
home state of Virginia from Alaska in 
1991. For three years, while working in 
Charlottesville, they did research on their 
dream of opening their own coffeehouse. 

In 1994, the Lawrences got an $8,500 
bank loan to purchase a cart for selling 
coffee in a downtown mall area. Says 
Lynelle, who worked the cart during the 
day while John wailed tables at a local 



basics,** explains Lynelle Lawrence. *We 
emphasized the need to keep our discus- 
sion confidential. He let us talk about the 
idea. It was apparent that he wanted us to 
make sure we were as committed to our 
business as he was to helping us " 

First, Geller referred the prospective 
business owners to SCORE seminars titled 
"Getting Started* and "Tax Issues " Dozens 
of meetings with Geller followed. "Joe kept 
us focused and kept our morale up as we 
planned our shop." says Lawrence. 

Geller helped the couple prepare a de- 
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tailed business plan, including market re* 
search, demographics, resumes, and finan- 
cial projections, and then directed them in 
their effort to obtain financing. 

"Joe knew a lot of people in town," says 
Lawrence. "He set us up with a local 
banker for an advisory meeting. The 
banker advised us to go to the more con- 
servative hanks first to practice nn them." 

The "practice" helped, but as the rejec- 
tions piled up. the Lawrences became dis- 
couraged, *A1I admitted we 
had done our homework, but 
the banks pointed to a 96 
percent restaurant failure 
rate and turned us down," 
Lawrence says. "We would 
call Joe and ask what was 
going on. He would encour- 
age us to talk with another 
bank and stayed very posi- 
tive." 

After six turndowns, the 
Lawrences found a bank will- 
ing to extend a §60,000 loan 
for the coffee shop, and it 
opened in October 1995. 

But that didn't end the 
Lawrences' contact with 
Geller, In fact, they say, it 
was almost daily contact. 
"Even as we opened, I would 
hit burnout working 16 to 
18 hours per day/ says 
Lawrence. "Joe continued to 
remind us to get rest. He 
would even come in and 
wash our dishes in the back. 
He also reminded us not to 
compromise what we needed 
for salaries. With his busi- 
ness background, we had a 
great deal of respect for him." 

Lawrence says the coffee 
shop, which now employs 12 
people, has become quite suc- 
cessful. The Mudhouse Cafe 
includes an upstairs "smart- 
room" a room wired for Inter- 
net connections for laptop 
computers and videoconfer- 
encing. The upstairs eyber- 
cafe has quickly caught on 
with students and faculty 
members at the University of 
Virginia. 

Geller continues to give the couple busi- 
ness advice. There is no way we would be 
here without SCORE and Joe Geller," says 
Lawrence. 

Pet Care In Raleigh 

The business that Ellen Kruskie wanted 
to launch back in May 1993, when she at- 
tended a SCORE workshop titled "How Tb 
Start And Stay In Business,** could be 
called unusual. She planned to open a 



boutique in Raleigh. N.C., for do-it-your- 
self pet washing and pet accessories, and 
she knew she needed help, 

Her idea had been spurred by a per- 
sonal need. Kruskie owned a springer- 
spaniel and beagle mix that she says was 
"a mess and a real backbreaker to wash." 

A victim of corporate downsizing, 
Kruskie was ready to be her own boss. 
Tapping into experience gained while help- 
ing start a small biotechnology firm in 




SCORE counselors h 

farherdo-itifours 



Biped Ellen Kruskie (id nnitn that tin lutwif'-w jdtut 
>lf pet'ivasliing business axis wand 



Boston in the early 1980s, Kruskie had 
prepared a business plan. It included infor- 
mation on the business idea and corre- 
sponding financial projections. It also in- 
cluded demographic data on Raleigh and 
extensive information on the pet industry. 

"1 had an idea of what I wanted to do be- 
fore the seminar," says Kruskie, 51. "But 
the workshop put things in order for me" 

After reviewing her business plan to in- 
clude ideas she had gained at the work- 
shop. Kruskie solicited the services of two 



SCORE counselors to put the plan 
through a financial test. Says Kruskie: "Of 
course, the counselors weren't familiar 
with the business concept. Still, they pro- 
vided valuable input and indicated that 
my business plan was sound." 

Kruskie opened her business, Carolina 
PetSpace, in August 1994. and her faith in 
the concept was quickly rewarded. The 
business tallied $150,000 in sales during 
its first 12 months of operation. 

Six months after opening 
her shop, Kruskie got an op- 
portunity to buy an ancillary 
business that distributed pet 
supplies. Again, she turned to 
SCORE for assistance. She 
was referred to counselor Don 
Buckingham, who had exten- 
sive experience in buying and 
selling small companies. 

"Don helped me think 
through different issues, such 
as product liability, that I had 
either glossed over or not 
thought or Kruskie says, "We 
did some research and found 
that it was not a good idea. He 
saved me a lot of aggravation." 

Buckingham continued to 
work with her, helping her 
with accounting, budget prepa- 
ration, advertising, and public 
relations. "Don would help me 
stay focused by being an objec- 
tive devils advocate," she sa\ 
and he remained a valued ad- 
viser. His death in Septeml>er 
1997 "was hard on me," 
Kruskie says. * He was a very, 
very unique man." 

Computers In Flagstaff 

After retiring from the Air 
Force in 1984, Dan Adamovich 
worked a.-> an i-n^iru-er at Mr- 
Don net 1 Douglas. Then he left 
in 1906 to start his own husi- 
ness — though he wasn't sure 
what kind. Armed with a doc- 
torate in management and 
enough life's savings to meet 
the capital requirement for 
starting a small firm, he de- 
cided to explore opportunities 
in restaurant franchises. 
Adamovich, now 51, was then living in 
I St Louis but looking west. U I started con- 
sidering our particular franchise possibil- 
ity in Colorado Springs," a city with a 
business climate that he liked. "That's 
when 1 came across SCORE in Colorado 
and an electronic-mail address. 1 he says. 

For the next several months, Adamovich 
obtained cyber-advice from SCORE coun- 
selor Erv Simon, who. like Adamovich, is a 
former Air Force pilot. Via e-mail, Simon 
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considered Adamovichs IVanchise and pro- 
vided demographic and ot licr infonuation. 

SCORE'S e-mail counseling service has 
been available since June 1996. Simon is 
one of 400 counselors providing advice 
through SCORED site on the World Wide 
Web. "We've been contacting people in all 
walks of life who wouldn't be walking into 
SCORE offices," he says. Tve worked with 
some people located 150 miles from the 
nearest SCORE office." 

In November 1996, Adamovich and his 
wife, Vickie, traveled to Colorado Springs 
to meet with Simon and SCORE counselor 
Walter DeMoss, a former restaurateur. 
"They convinced me that a restaurant was 
not the right business, 8 Adamovich says. 
"Walter asked me about my hobbies and 
background and convinced me to go with 
something I knew more about." 

With Simons help, Adamovich began to 
focus his franchise research in his areas of 
interest — computers, electronics, and me- 
chanical-repair work. 

In December 1996, Adamovich attended 
an inlommtn>rial mcHiiitf for Computer Re- 
naissance, a franchise that buys, refur- 
bishes, and sells used computers, and he 
decided "that was what I wanted to pur- 
sue." The company's Colorado Springs fran- 
chise was taken, so the Adamoviches set- 



tled on Flagstaff, Ariz. Simon gave advice 
on approaching a bank for a line of credit, 
providing hints, for example, on "the right 
terms" to use in dealing with the bank. 
The store opened in May 1997, and its 



The advice and help from 
SCORE counselor Erv Simon 
"has been invaluable. I was 
running around like a 
chicken with my head cut off 
until Erv got me pointed in 
the right direction.'' 

—Dan Adamovich, 
Owner of a Computer Renaissance 
Store in Flagstaff. Ariz. 



volume of business has far exceeded projec- 
tions, reaching $800,000 in revenue during 
the first year. 

Adamovich, who still seeks Simons man- 
agement advice, says Simons help *Tias 
been invaluable. I was running around like 



a chicken with my head cut off until Erv* 
got me pointed in the right direction." 

Says Simon, who recently visited the 
store: "Dan picked this business on his 
own. We hrlped lejid him to pick some- 
thing he loved to do." 



fancey, SCORE'S executive director, 
says the organization succeeds be* 
cause w we try to adapt to the needs 
of our clients" — for example, hy offer- 
ing counseling via the Internet — and be- 
cause of the dedication of SCORE volun- 
teers. "Our counselors are the backbone of 
SCORE," he says. 

Kruskie regards the organization as a 
key to her success with Carolina PetSpace. 
"I can't stress strongly enough how much 
1 he seminar helped." -lie savs. "1 still refer 
back to the handouts and [the] notes I took. 

"What is really quite amazing," she 
adds, "is the dedication of the counsel ors. I 
wish more people knew about SCORE." NB 



For More Information 

lb learn more about SCORE, visit the or- 
ganization's site on the Web, at 
WlM90WiJB# You can also call l-800-(S34- 
0245 to find the SCORE counseling loca- 
tion nearest you. 
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Prepare for the next century with your copy of The 2 1st (ientun Manager 
It puts ilit* emphasis on Uie person and the role, not just theories of 
management. Hie tapes cover four different management skills. 



LEADER • I nderstand people and 
develop skills to guide and inspire. 

MANAGER • Become a systems 
expert and respond to changing 
needs and opportunities. 



CONNECTOR • Learn ways to connect 
vsitlt people and systems to maximize 
productivity 

PERSUADER • Find out how to sell 
ideas and plans. 



Order loll-Free! 1-800-638-6582 • Fox Your Order 1-202-463-5641 
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Collecting Payments Due 
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Aimee Fitzgerald, a consultant spe- 
cializing in public relations and 
corporate communications, once 
traveled on business for a company 
that subsequently refused to cover 
agreed-upon travel expenses. 

"I sent letters," she says. "I made unbe- 
lievable numbers of phone calls. I went 
over and sat in their lobby for hours on 
end. But I couldn't get a response. I don't 
know what their logic was." 

Fitzgerald, who works for Fagan Busi- 
ness Communications in Englewood, 
Colo., eventually got paid by persistently 
directing her inquiries farther up the 
chain of command, but it cost her time 
that she could have spent more produc- 
tively. 

No doubt, many of the 10.5 million self- 
employed people and 23.6 million sole pro- 
prietorships in this country have struggled 
at one time or another to get paid for their 
work. And according to Anita Drummond 
of the U.S. Small Business Administra- 
tion's Office of Advocacy, it's a safe bet 
that uncollected receivables contribute 
to the deaths of many of the 25 percent 
of businesses that don't survive their 
first two years. 

Although every business sooner or 
later encounters customers or clients 
who don't pay, you can cut your per* 
centage of accounts overdue and 
improve the odds that you 1 !! be 
one of those rare firms that col- 
lect every dollar they're owed if 
you create the right environment from the 
start. Here are some tips drawn from 
business owners' experiences: 



Agreements In Writing 

First, write a letter of agreement for 
each customer and ask the customers 
to sign it. The letter should stipulate 
what you will do, when you will do it, 
and how much and when you will be 
paid, says Janet Attard* author of The 
H<t ttir Of Ore ft tiff Stun If Rtt#iut ss An- 

smrBook (Henry Holt, $19.95) and 
manager of the Business Know-How 
forum on America Online. 

A lot of small-business owners are so 
eager for work that they agree to do a 
job without even talking about payment. 
But they shouldn't. While it may feel 
awkward to insist on putting your work- 




ing relationship in writing, you're in 
business to make money, and legitimate 
clients understand that 

Fitzgerald learned a lot from her lobby- 
sitting experience. Now she insists on a 



written payment agreement before she 
starts work. W I find that when you bring 
that up from the beginning, you weed out 
the bus i n< < Huf aiv serious mui can do 
this and those who cant" she says. " And 
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While every business will enanmter customers ivho dont 
pay you can cut your percentage of accounts overdue by 
creating the right eiiriivinueriipvm the shut 



H it's best to find out upfront rather 
B than spend time chasing down pay- 
H^H ment 

^^^H Depending tin your business, you 
H^9 often can get some of your payment 
in advance or at least get partial pay- 
ments as you go along. 

Jane Conner of Whitefish, Mont, 
who ran the Whitefish Gymnastics 
Club for 16 years, insisted that 
clients pay for their 10-week sessioas 
at the end of the first class. "That 
way, I collected when enthusiasm was 
high, I only had to collect once, and I 
was able to balance my budget with 
the actual money on hand,* she says. 

Prepayment works well for firms 
that provide a tangible product or ser- 
vice, such as printing. Attard says 
firms that provide long-term services, 
such as consulting or computer pro- 
gramming, might try contracting for 
one-third of the payment at t he out- 
Bet, another third at some milestone 
in the project, and the final third 
within 10 days of delivery 

If you budget so that your own 
costs are covered by the earlier 
payments, you won't have to 
scrape together cash 
to pay employees or 
suppliers if the 
final payment is 
delayed, Attard 
says. 

"Companies aren't likely to 
stall on that second payment be- 
cause they know you're not going to 
continue on the project until you get 
paid,** she says. 

Whatever your agreement, 
""^S» make sure your invoices are 
^^^^ 1 1 q inhered, sent prom ptly. 

and delivered to the right 
person. An invoice sent to 
someone other than the per- 
son who pays the bills may 
have to be rerouted and can 
be misplaced or set aside. An 
unnumbered invoice can be 
harder to track. 
Service businesses such as carpet clean- 
ers and lawn-care companies can cut 
billing costs and their number of nonpay- 
ers by asking customers for a credit-card 
numlx*r at the start. 



Keep in mind, though, that businesses 
that accept credit cards pay a percentage 
of each sale to the credit-card company 
"Look at the percentage you're paying and 
the percentage of bad debt you're writing 
off and decide whats better for you,* says 
Ronald Silberstein, a partner in Hirsch 
Silberstein & Subelsky, an accounting 
firm in Farmington Hills, Mich 



And Reminders 

Experience and a little industry network- 
ing can tell you how long it will take a I 



client to pay. In most industries, it aver- 
ages 30 days. 

Sometimes you can shorten that time by 
giving a small percentage discount for 
payments made within, say, 15 days. This 
strategy is often more effective at encour- 
aging timely payment and a cooperative 
rapport with clients than is a policy of 
charging late fees. 

Another way to promote timely pay- 
ment is to charge interest on overdue ac- 
counts. Silbersteins company, for example, 
adds 18 percent annual interest to tardy 



How To Use Small-Claims Court 



You can sue in small-claims court if the 
amount owed to you falls within the limit 
allowed, which ranges from $1,500 to 
$25,000, depending on the state or some- 
times the county. Call your county court 
clerk's office for information. 

First, however, you should call the client 
to see if you can get paid without going to 
court, says Fred Steingold. author of The 
Legal (hi ith fur Starting and Running a 
Small Hu.vut'xs. If the answer is no. follow 
up with a demand letter in which you 
state your claim, demand payment, and 
again tell your client that you will sue if 
you are not paid promptly 

Even though the client already knows 
the facts, restate them, You can use the 
demand letter to show a judge that you 
made every reasonable effort to collect the 
bill. 

"Definitely send reminder letters first," 
Steingold says, "Even though small-claims 
court is simple, it's a lot more difficult 
than just wnting some letters." 

Also consider following up with a phone 
call, ♦Sometimes people think their hill 
will be overlooked, that maybe you' re not 
going to pursue them." Steingold says. "So 
sometimes just the personal contact of a 
phone call creates a certain amount of em- 
barrassment, so they say they'll take care 
of that right away." 

If you deride to go to small-claims court , 
you re not likely to need a lawyer. In fact, 
lawyers are not permitted in some small- 
claims courts. Typically, the county court 



clerks office will help you if you have 
questions. 

Sonsie Conroy of San Luis Obispo, 
Calif. — whose business, Catalyst Commu- 
nication Arts, provides editing, indexing, 
advertising, and public-relations ser- 
vices — has sued nonpaying clients in 
small-claims court four times and col- 
lected each time. "In California it costs 
less than $20." she says. "It's a one-page 
form that takes five to 10 minutes to fill 
out. then you file it with the county clerk, 
and [the county clerk servesi the other 
party lor you. They schedule you for a 
court date, usually within four to six 
weeks of when you file. The court ease 
takes less than 15 minutes, and you have 
a judgment that very day ' 1 

It's advisable to take your paper trail to 
court with you. A written agreement or 
contract is best, but note from telephone 
conversations, photographs or examples of 
completed work, invoices, and a copy of 
your demand letter are also valuable. You 
generally don't have to have a written eon- 
tract to make a case. 

The bad news is that many people who 
win in small-claims court still can't collect 
their money and are forced to go through 
another round in small-claims court to get 
the client to cough up, Often, however, 
just the threat of a formal suit loosens 
people s purse strings As Conroy says, 
'There's something about the idea of tak- 
ing legal action that motivates people to 
pay their bills." 
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payments. The firm waives the interest 
charges for clients that make good-faith 
efforts to pay, Silberstein says. 

Once an account is past due. companies 
that haven't been paid can employ vari- 
ous tactics, Fred Steingold, a business 
lawyer in Ann Arbor, Mich,, and the au- 
thor of The Legal Guide for Starting and 
Running a Small Business (Nolo Press, 
$24.95), says companies that are owed 
should create a series of increasingly ur- 
gent reminders insisting on pay 
ment. Fast -due notices should be 
sent promptly 
and should ask 
clearly for pay 
ment, he says. 

Les Clark, 
president of 
The Credit 
Recovery 
Co. Inc., a 
Woburn, Mass., 
collection agency, 
says companies 
should take a 
somewhat differ- 
ent approach. He 
says one friendly 
reminder letter 
after the original 
bill is enough, and 
then it's time for 
the next step. 

"You don't send 
out 15 more bills" 
he says. *You may 
send out a second 

bill and say, 'Gee, we haven't heard from 
you; and then you specify a payment date 
that's maybe 10 days to two weeks later. If 
you don't get something then, you're on 
the phone. But most firms, because it's 
easier to do, send out bill after bill after 
bill." 

Bob Ragland, owner of a. ServiceMaster 
franchise in Columbia, Mo., files a lien 
against the property of clients who fall 90 
days in arrears. That way Rag I and — 
whose business does home cleaning and 
post-disaster repair — is almost sure to be 
paid eventually and usually just the 
threat of a lien is enough to make people 
pay up. 

Such tactics are rarely necessary, he 
says, because he bills quickly — within 48 
hours of providing a senice — and follows 
up with both a letter and a phone call if 
he's not paid within 30 days. 

The Final Steps 

If your firm is owed payment on a num- 
ber of past-due bills, consider turning 
them over to a collection agency. But re- 
member that the agency will keep from 
one-third to one-half of the amount col- 
lected. Some agencies also charge their 



clients for small -claims-court costs if 
the collection process goes that far. 

Clark of The Credit Recovery Co. recom- 
mends that companies turn their accounts 
over to a collection agency immediately if 
the customers phone has been cut off or 
its mail is being returned. Collection 
agents can trace creditors if they relocate, 
says Clark 
Finally, there is the option of taking a 
deadbeat client to small -claims 
court if the amount owed 
is at or under your 
state's small-claims 




limit, which can range from $1,500 (Ken- 
tucky and Rhode Island) to $25,000 (Ten- 
nessee counties with populations over 
700,000). (See ilow lb Use Small-Claims 
Court," Page 45 J You also have the option 
of regular court if your claim is higher 
than the small-claims ceiling, 

Whatever your industry, you may 
encounter clients who don't 
pay their bills. It's up to you to 
decide whether it's more cost- 
effective to pursue the payment or just 
give up, 

"Trying to collect, all of it might be satis- 
fying in terms of getting even, but it eats 
up a tremendous amount of time and ef- 
fort,* Attar d says, "You have to ask your- 
self [whether it's] worth continuing to go 
after this person jnsi to satisfy yourself, 
and when do you let it go and just get on 
with your business." 

Accountant Silberstein disagrees: U I 
don't think any business should expect to 
be writing off any bills, We're entitled to 
be paid for what we do," Mi 
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Book Review 



An in-depth analysis of U.S. steps against otkernations leads to 
a better niuievstaitd'nty qflhix fbreifjihpolicij tool 



Htj Itnhnl T. Gmy 



The Costly Backlash From Economic Sanctions 



Economic sanctions expressing the 
United States' displeasure with ac- 
itions and policies of other nations ex- 
acted a cast of $15 billion to $19 billion in 
lost business and wa^-s for one country 
alone in 1995. 

Unfortunately, that country was the 
United States. 

Self-inflicted damage and other poten- 
tial consequences of sanctions as an in- 
strument of U.S. foreign policy are ex- 
plored in EvuiHtfttw Stt net urns and 
American Diplomacy (Council on Foreign 
Relations Press, $17,95). 

This highly informative book deals with a 
complex, controversial subject through case 
histories of the use of sanctions against 
China, Cuba, Haiti, Iran, Iraq. Libya, Pak- 
istan, and the former Yugoslavia. 

These reports, written by specialists on 
the respective countries, provide a base for 
the book's description of the lessons that 
can be derived from the application of the 
specific sanctions and for its recommended 
guidelines for making tetter-informed de- 
cisions on whether to impose sanctions. 

The recommendations and additional 
commentary are offered by the book's edi- 
tor, Richard R Haass, director of foreign- 
policy studies at the Brookings Institul ion 
a Washington, D.C.-based organization 
that does research on U.S. government 
policies. In addition. Haass formerly held 
positions as special assistant to President 
Bush, National Security Council staff di- 
rector for Near East and South Asian af- 
fairs, and director of national-security pro- 
grams and senior fellow at the Council on 
Foreign Relations, a private organization 
in New York City that works to foster 
American understanding of other nations. 

The use of sanctions deserves greatly in- 
creased scrutiny, Haass writes, because 
'1 hey are fast becoming the policy tool of 
choice for the United States in the post- 
Cold War World," with punitive measures 
in effect against dozens of countries, 

Sanctions, he notes, include arms em* 
bargoes, foreign-assistance reductions and 
cutoffs, trade limitations, asset blockages 
and freezes, tariff increases, import-quota 
decreases, revocation of a country's normal 



trade-relations status with the U.S., diplo- 
matic-relations withdrawals, visa denials, 
air-link cancellations, and credit, financ- 
ing, and investment prohibitions. 

The book covers use of such penalties to 
prevent proliferation of mass-destruction 
weapons, human-rights violations, support 
of terrorism, drug trafficking, aggression, 
environmental degradation, and 
continuation of 
governments 
hostile to the 
United States. 

The case histo- 
ries demonstrate, 
the editor says, 
that sanctions ] 
alone are unlikely 
to achieve desired 
results if the aims 
are large or the 
time is short; that 
they can be expen- 
sive for American 
businesses, fanners, 
and workers; that 
the authoritarian, 
con tro 1 1 ed-economy 
societies that sanc- 
tions usually target 
often can hunker 
down and withstand 
the effects; that sanc- 
tions often fall hardest 
on the people of the 
targeted countries, not the ruling elites re- 
sponsible for the sanctions* imposition; 
and that unilateral sanctions are rarely ef- 
fective, 

The book is by no means a blanket re- 
jection of sanctions but is a call for far 
greater understanding of their impact and 
their limits. 

The United States, Haass says, has used 
sanctions too casually. The author wants 
political leaders to abandon the idea that 
sanctions are a benign substitute for mili- 
tary action. 

Economic sanctions, he says, "are a seri- 
ous instrument of foreign policy," and the 
executive branch should be required to 
justify their use under procedures similar 




to those specified in the War Powers Act 
for military actions. 

"Sanctions are a form of intervention," 
Haass says, "Depending on how they are 
used, they can cause great damage to in- 
nocent men. women, and children. They 
also can cause great harm to U.S. busi- 
ness, workers, and for- 
eign policy. ... Foreign 
policy is not therapy, 
and its purpose is not 
to feel good but to do 
good. The same holds 
for sanctions,* 

It is often difficult 
for those aware of the 
flaws of sanctions to 
challenge them with- 
out being accused of 
supporting the bel- 
ligerent, repressive, 
or destructive poli- 
cies that triggered 
the punitive action. 

Economic Sanc- 
tums and Ameri- 
can Diplomacy is a 
valuable resource 
for business peo- 
ple in this debate. 
It offers solid doc- 
umentation for 
the case that 
sanctions, however 
well -in tended, rarely achieve their goals 
and can have undesirable consequences 
for the United States and for the people of 
the target countries. 

The book has a reader- friendly struc- 
ture, with separate components of 
overview, case histories, and lessons and 
recommendations. That provides ,t smooth 
passage through a highly complex subject 
A principal merit of this timely publica- 
tion is i hat, unlike much of the current 
discussions on sanctions, it is solution-ori- 
ented, not problem-oriented. 

Economic Sanctions and American 
Diplomacy is a major contribution to a 
greater understanding of what really oc- 
curs at a critical junction of foreign policy 
and T.S business interests w 
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On Hie Economy 
A 



Ithough the U.S. economy 
i is strong now, most econo* 
Imists expect it to weaken 
in 1991). partly because of economic events abroad. (See the Cover 
Story; Page 16, ) These questions seek your views on changing eco- 
nomic conditions and how they might affect your business. 



Results of this poll will be published in the March issue of \ : <h 
(itti/s Bnxittf'xs and will be forwarded to administration officials 
and congressional leaders. Send the attached, postage-paid 
Reader Response Card. Or circle your answers and fax this page 
to 1 202 J 463-5636. Tb respond via the Internet, go to 
tnnrjthhMff.mtH and click on Toll." 



1 



Do you think the U.S. economy will grow stronger during 1999 T get 
weaker, or stay about the same? 



1. Stronger 

2. Weaker 

3 About the same 



2 Do you think the U.S. economy is headed for a recession (two 
consecutive quarters of negative growth in the gross domestic 
product)? 

1 . Yes. in 1999 

2. Yes, in 2000 

3. No 



Do you believe your business can withstand an economic 
' slowdown or a recession? 

1. Yes 

2. No 



How is your business being affected by economic crises in 
' other nations? (Check all that apply.) 

1. Exports are decreasing 

2. More low-price imports are hurting safes 

3. Sales to other U.S. exporting firms are declining 
A. Obtaining financing is difficult 

5. No impact 



What are you doing to respond to economic conditions 
' abroad? (Check all that apply.) 

1 Lowering prices and making a smaller profit 

2. Cutting operating costs 

3. Reducing the work force 

4 Scaling back production 

5 Canceling planned expansion 

6. Taking other measures 

7. Nothing 



^he 1997-9 K 4 pour marks 

I from Notion's Buwm& readers in a re- 

I cent poll By wide margins, respondent** 
to the Where I Stand poll in the November issue said the law- 
makers didn't work hard enough on issues important to them, 
especially on reducing taxes and regulations. 



November Pol Results 



On Congress 



Respondents also indicated that cut- 
ting taxes and overhauling the federal 
tax code were the most important pieces 
of business left unfinished when the lawmakers adjourned in 
November 
Here* are the complete results of the poll: 



How has your opinion of Congress changed 
in the past two years? 



Higher regard 
Lower regard 
No change 



16% 

60 

24 



Do you think the 1997-98 Congress worked 
hard enough on issues important to you and 
your company? 



Yes 
No 



16% 
84 



Did Congress make acceptable progress in 
reducing the federal tax burden on you and 
your business? 



Yes 
No 



9% 
91 



Did Congress make acceptable progress in 
reducing federal regulatory requirements on 
your business? 



Yes 
No 



9% 
91 



Overall, do you think Congress acted in a way 
that will foster continued U.S. economic 
growth? 



Yes 
No 



32% 



What is the most important piece of unfin- 
ished business that should be dealt with by 
the new Congress? 

Tax reduction 36% Medicare reform 2% 
Tax-code reform 38 Health-care reforms 8 
Social Security reform 1 1 Other 5 
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FRANCHISING 



Fresh Ideas 
From Young Guns 



.4 dynam ic new generation 
of entrepreneurs ivho don't 
fit the tmdit^ 
ing mold is charting its ivay 
to success. 



BtfDtth D. Bass 



Chance Miller and Jon Paul Martin 
used to get together over their fa- 
vorite blended-fruit concoctions at 
the Smoothie King on the Tulane 
University campus in New Orleans when 
they were students, and they made a deal: 
They decided that if they didn t get fantas- 
tic jobs upon graduation, they would go 
into business together and open their own 
Smoothie King franchise. 

After Martin graduated in 1993, he got a 
high-pressure, low-gratitude job as a stock- 
broker. A year later, Miller got his diploma 
and took an $18,000-a-year position selling 
duplicating services to lawyers. 

Before long. Smoothie King started look- 
ing pretty good to them, and soon they 
were scouting potential franchise sites 
around the University of South Florida in 
Tampa, Martin's hometown. 

With borrowed funds from various 
sources, including a $50,000 bank loan co- 
signed by their parents, Miller and Martin 
secured the more than $130,000 they 



needed to buy a turnkey franchise, and 
they opened their first Smoothie King in 
early 1995. It was store No. 59 for the 
New Orleans-based company, and it set 
the record for first-year gross revenues for 
Smoothie King franchises, 

The following year, the pair opened an- 
other store 130 miles away on the Univer- 
sity of Florida campus in Gainesville, 
Now. Mil-Mar Enterprises Inc. has five 
Smoothie King franchises in the two cities, 
and three of the stores are among the 
chains top 5 percent in gross revenues. 

Todd LeITtook a different road to fran- 
chising. Ten years ago he began as a staff 
lawyer for what was then a moribund 
chain of automobile-repair franchises, 
Cottman Transmission Systems, Inc. 
Later he took over marketing, and in 1997 
he became president. 



Leff has completely overhauled Cott- 
mans internal and external business prac- 
tices to improve its competitiveness. The 
Cottman chain, based in Foil Washington, 
Pa., now has more than 240 stores, up 
from 130 five years ago. 

*We were a very operations-driven com- 
pany so we decided to become more of a 
market-driven company," says Leff, 39. "We 
were the best-kept secret in franchising/' 

Dara Craft s goal in launching Babies 
'N Bells Inc., based in Carrollton, Texas, 
was not to build a franchising concern. 
She started the business in 1997, after the 
birth of her second child, as a way to par- 
lav her experience in commercial printing 
into an income-producing activity that 
would allow her to stay at home. 

But Craft, 30, soon realized that other 
stay-at-home moms wanted the same op- 
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portunity to sell personalized birth an- 
nouncements and party invitations, and 
she quickly adapted to franchising. She 
now has 29 franchisees, more than double 
the number she had a year earlier. 

"My goal i s to make them feel they're re- 
ally part of something that's professional 
and just like a retail business," Craft says. 
"It just doesn't happen to be in a retail lo- 
cation.' 1 



M 



iiler. Martin, LeflT, Craft, and oth- 
I ers among the growing crop of 
young players in franchising today 
I are turning the field upside down. 
Not long ago, the ranks of franchisees 
expanded to include many downsized mid- 
dle managers. Now, franchising is attract- 
ing a dynamic new generation of entrepre- 
neurs. They are young — many enter the 
field directly out of college. Increasingly, 
they are armed with MBAs, And they are 
largely unhindered by the traditional no- 
tion that people turn to franchising only 
after years of working in a conventional 
business. 

The new-generation franchisees and 
franchisors— having seen middle-aged cor- 
porate refugees enter the field successfully 
after being turned out of good jobs— have 
concluded there was no reason to be down- 



'ranciiislng 

sized themselves before starting their own 
companies. 

"This generation came 
away from that experience 
with the determination to 
become masters of their 
own destiny at an earlier 
point in life/ says Don 
DeBolt, president of the In- 
ternational Franchise Asso- 
ciation, a Washington, D.C.- 
based organization of 
franchisors, franchisees, 
and suppliers. 

Along the way to chart- 
ing their own successes, 
the younger generation of 
franchisees learned impor- 
tant lessons. Following are 
some of those operating 
principles: 



I looked around 
and realized one 
day that we could 
even dominate 
this market 
niche." 

— Michael Stimola. 
Founder, Sandella s 
Wrap Cales 



Look for untapped market niches. 

Just when you think that every kind of 
business has made the leap to franchising, 
remind yourself that it isn't true — and 
that plenty of unclaimed market niches 
remain for the taking with the right for- 



mula, the right timing, and the right en* 
trepreneur. 

John Bersin, for example, was a recent 
graduate of Oral Roberts University in 
Tulsa, Okla. T when he took a job about 
10 years ago as a sales 
manager for a company 
that produced on-hold 
phone messages, Bersin 
nearly quadrupled the 
firm's sales within six 
months, he says, and he de- 
cided to pursue what he 
saw as the relatively un- 
tapped niche industry of on- 
hold marketing— giving 
phone-in customers adver- 
tising messages rather than 
silence or radio program- 
ming while they're waiting. 

In 1991 Bersin left the 
company, created his own 
on-hold-marketing firm, 
and one day drove to St, 
Louis with a friend to work the first of a 
string of franchising trade shows. 

They spent 31 days on the road and 
slept in their van, he says, but they came 
back with agreements from 10 prospec- 
tive franchisees willing to pay $20,000 
apiece for territories. "It was the begin- 
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ning of our growth/* says Bersin, now 32. 

Bersin's company, Tu i - . - < ■ f i In \ ) rv>- 
sions on Hold Inc., has 72 franchisees in 
30 states; they provide on-hold messages 
for more than 3,000 clients. Systemwide 
sales exceed $6 million a year. 

Connecticut entrepreneur Michael Sti- 
mola found another sort of niche. Owner 
of a construction company at the time, he 
was on a bicycling trip in Maryland in 
1993 when, he says, he got the idea to 
start a chain of Starbucks-style java 
houses in New York City. 

Then, while traveling in Califor- 
nia three years ago, Stimola tried 
a new kind of sandwich and was 
struck with a fateful idea — to 
build his company around that 
type of sandwich, called a wrap, 

*We tried a few of our [ sand* 
wich] products as wraps, and we 
were selling out of them every 
day." says Stimola, 40. 'Then we 
hired someone from a culinary in- 
stitute and had the person focus 
on coming up with some wrapped- 
sandwich menu items. On a daily 
basis, we were offering 1 8 differ- 
ent wraps; they came out like a 
rocket and turned the [coffee- 
house | business around. And then 
1 looked around and realized one 
day that we could even dominate 
this market niche. 

"It's a very highly fragmented, 
undercapitalized group of people 
who are trying to make it grow. 
The market for outlets isn't hun- 
dreds, its thousands; and no way 
was I going to be able to raise 
both the financial and human cap- 
ital to get it done." 

So Stimola blended the names 
of his wife, Sandra, and his 
mother, Ella Jane, to come up 
with Sandella's Wrap Cafe, and 
the Georgetown, Conn., company 
began franchising last summer. 

Sandella's, which has a half- 
dozen stores in New York City, owns eight 
stores, is negotiating leases for or is under 
way on construction on 30 franchise units, 
and has commitments from future owners 
for more than 400 franchises. It costs 
about $150,000 to open a turnkey 
Sandella's. 

Be open to advice. 

Entrepreneurs are often known for their 
vision, but some of the best also have 
pretty good Listening skills. A decade ago, 
T.J. Sinter was running an Englewood, 
Colo., business that uses high-pressure 
equipment to wash exteriors of buildings, 
A friend suggested he could be more effi- 
cient and profitable if he bought a rig big 
enough to use on large office buildings. 



Soon, the same informal adviser sug- 
gested to Suiter that he segue into the 
business of cleaning and inspecting mu- 
nicipal water and sewer pipes. That 1991 
gambit was so successful that Suiter 
ended up spending a lot of time in cities 
all over the country working on their 
pipes— and away from his young family 

In another timely bit of intervention, 
three years ago Suiter was attending a 
Chamber of Commerce gathering in En- 
glewood when he met a financial planner 
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who asked about his goals. Two weeks 
later, on a tip from the planner, a franchis- 
ing consultant called Suiter and convinced 
him that his business was primed to ex- 
pand via franchising. 

U I had had this thing in my mind that 
franchisors had these huge, corporate-type 
buildings and 20 or 30 executives sitting 
around a big table, so I didn't think there 
was any way I could really do it, w says 
Suiter, 34. But the consultant changed 
Suiter s mind. 

Hydro Physics Pipe Inspection Corp. 
was bom two years ago, and now Suiter 
has four franchisees who have ponied up 
$65,000 apiece to get under way. Suiter 
hopes to have 50 Hydro Physics fran- 
chisees by 2001. 



Have an unassailable plan. 

Successful young players in franchising, 
like those who prosper in any other Indus- 
try, have discovered that the bedrock busi- 
ness behaviors are thinking, analyzing, 
planning, and prepanng. 

For example, Carlos Fluxa, who has an 
MBA, was a computer-maintenance engi- 
neer at IBM 10 years ago at a time when 
the giant computer company's fortunes 
wore sagging. His wife was cutting chil- 
dren's hair in a popular Florida salon. 
Frustrated at work, Fluxa came up 
with the idea for franchised chil- 
dren's hair salons where the em- 
phasis would be on fun. 

"There were no major franchises 
targeting that industry, but there 
were hundreds of mom-and-pop 
places, so I came up with very little 
competition for my concept," says 
the 35-year-old Fluxa, owner of Kids 
Super Salon Franchise Inc., based in 
Lauderhill, Fla. A few months ago he 
sold his first franchise for the 
turnkey fee of about $80,000. 

Before he opened the doors of the 
first Kids Super Salon in 1994, 
Fluxa made sure that all his prepa- 
rations worked toward his ultimate 
g< V* 1 1 of nati on n I franc h i s i n g. 

For example, Fluxa *s barbershop 
chairs, molded in animal shapes, 
come from a large South American 
company. "This way, if franchisees 
want to buy our chairs 10 years 
from now, I'm dealing with a big- 
enough company that I know we 
can ensure uniformity," he says. 

Another of Fluxa s preparatory 
tactics was to open two stores in the 
Lauderhill area before trying to 
prospect for franchisees, "Its harder 
to sell a system with only one 
store,* 1 he says. 

And Fluxa deliberately held off 
trying to sell franchises until almost 
a year ago because he wanted to 
fine-tune his business, making Kids 
Super Salon a better franchise opportunity 
"There are things that you learn along 
the way, things that I didn't know two 
years ago," he says. For example, Fluxa 
can offer potential franchisees a complete 
operations manual now, something he 
couldn't have done two years ago. 

"WeVe improved a lot of things and put 
together complete guidelines that will be 
helpful for anyone who! I lx« running one of 
our franchises,* he says, in fact . with just 
the operations manual, you could pretty 
much run [a Kids Super Salon] without a 
background in cutting hair." 

Be ready to adjust. 

Sometimes, even great franchising ideas 
need to be adjusted in midstream to meet 
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the particulars of a specific market 

The best companies can handle such 
changes on the fly. When Aniko and Peter 
Polgar, recent immigrants from Hungary, 
invested $60,000 last March on a Wayne* 
N.J., franchise of The Maids Interna- 
tional* the corporations target market was 
households with dual incomes totaling at 
least $50,000. 

That is the base that the Polgars began 
to approach. But they soon realized that 
the buying power of $50,000 varies 
throughout the United States, "and in our 
area, it wotft take you far " says Aniko Pal- 
gar, 32, a former North American market 
manager for Malm, Hungary's nat ional air- 
line. 

"Thase people won't be our customers,* 
Polgar says, "because they can t afford to 
have a cleaning service on a regular basis." 

So the Polgars started aiming for cus- 
tomers I'arninij at least $75,000, and the 
tactic has worked 

That wasn't the end of the adjustments. 
While other franchisees of The Maids In- 
ternational typically advertise in local 
newspapers, the Polgars found that such 
ads missed their target customers, who ei- 
ther have no time to read or read The Netv 
York Thur* or other nationally circulated 
newspapers- For that reason, the Polgars 
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began to rely on direct-mail advertising. 

Direct mail casts much more than news- 
paper ads and might require as many as a 
half-dozen attempts before it generates a 
potential customer s response, the Polgars 
say, but eventually it works* 

Finally, the Polgars quickly learned to 
tailor their approach to customers' specific 
wishes, "Some don't want us to vacuum 
their blinds, but they 11 ask to substitute 
some other service." Polgar says. **Or they'll 
ask [us | to clean the microwave instead of 
doming the windows above the sink 

"You have to find those sorts of things 
out. It takes extra time at the beginning, 
but ultimately it pays off" 

In fact, the Polgars' revenues reached six 
figures within six months, setting a com- 
pany record for a start-up. 

The Polgars want to top $1 million in 
sales during their first year, and they hope 
to establish additional The Maids Interna- 
tional franchises. 

Build franchising partnerships. 

Much of the command structure from the 
top in franchising has been superseded by 
an emphasis on building relationships. 
Restaurateur Stimnla tries to fortfe true 
partnerships with his Sandella s fran- 
chisees by becoming "totally committed to 
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Instant Image 

One of America's most recognized retailers is also your best 
franchise opportunity.,. 

■ Tap into the lions share of an $8.2 billion market 

■ Capture the benefits of GNC's multi-million dollar 
national advertising programs 

■ Become part of an international retail chain more than 
3,800 strong 

■ Harness more than 60 years of retail expertise 

■ Choose the franchise opportunity ranked America's Best 
by "Franchise Times " magazine in 1997 and Success" 
magazine in 1994 
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provided. Initial investments as low as $57,50Q Special 
financing available in expansion markets around the U.S. 
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An Idea From Down Under 



A small but growing number of successful 
franchising ideas in this country arrive 
here from abroad. So do foreign entrepre- 
neurs who are committed to making their 
notions of successful business concepts 
take root in America. 

Roger Hunt, for example, relocated to 
Chicago from Australia in 1995. and now 
the 33-year-old president and CEO of 
Cash Converters USA Inc. is convinced 
that American consumers are ready to ac- 
cept something thats already a huge com- 
ponent of retailing in his native country: 
high-quality used merchandise. 

Hunt already has 25 stores around the 
United States and is aiming for 200 by 
200L 

Fellow Australians Tim and Tania Old- 
field are among Hunt s first franchisees. 
They helped an Australian company 
called Country Fried Chicken spread its 
concept in the United States for several 
years before trekking to Virginia Beach, 
Va., to open a Cash Converters outlet sev- 
eral months ago. They plan to add a half- 
dozen of their own franchises and to help 
the parent company develop a total of 50 
stores throughout Virginia. 

Tim. 29, runs the merchandise-buving 
side, and 31 -year-old Tania operates the 
resale part of the business. 

How do you get Americans to take re- 
sale merchandise seriously when the 
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image that immediately comes to mind is 
a broken-down thrift shop? Tim Oldfield 
says the key is to accept only high- 
quality products. 

Cash Converters evaluates and 
tests every piece of merchandise be- 
fore putting it on the sales floor, and 
it offers a 30-day money-back guar- 
antee. ''Normally, when they buy 
things at resale, customers are tak- 
ing a risk, and that's something that 
most don't want to do," 1 Oldfield says. 

Oldfield also tries to buy carefully, 
especially because he's still learning 
what items are worth in the United 
States, On the other hand, "some- 
times HI buy something for $5 that I 
can only sell for $5 " he says. "If that 
| seller | walks out of here happy, he 
may next time bring me an item I am 
looking for that I can sell For a lot 
more" 

Cash Converters shrink-wraps to- 
gether a resale items components — 
board-game pieces, for instance— and 
makes them all visible so customers 
don't have to wonder if they're getting 
a complete product. Merchandise is 
highly departmentalized and other- 
wise organized for easy shopping. 

"We also set up the atmosphere of 
a regular American store, with neon 
signs* music playing throughout the 
store, and so on," says Tania Oldfield. 
"When people come ha, we want it to 
be a fun experience.'* 



their success* he says, *We're spending lots 
of time and money in helping them find 
their real est te, building their stores, and 
providing them with fairly intensive initial 
training." 

After that, Sandella "s con- 
tinues to oversee geographic 
territories directly rather 
than through development 
agents. "That's how we 
maintain these relationships 
and also maintain control 
over quality," Stimola says. 

Michael Katzenberger, 
who was 18 when he 
launched his Maid to Perfec- 
tion cleaning service in Bal- 
timore in 1979. began fran- 
chising a decade ago. He 
knows that marketing sup- 
port from the parent com- 
pany is crucial to the success 
of his approximately 150 
franchisees. 

He's keenly interested in 
helping them market high- 
margin services such as customized clean- 
ing of airports, military bases, and other 
large facilities. 



"You can take a 
very good business 
person and teach 
him to bake— but 
it's hard to take a 
good baker 
without [business] 
skills and teach him 
business." 



"We just turned out for one of our fran- 
chisees a 100-page proposal that took us 
60 hours to prepare, a potential $1 million 
deal/* says Katzenberger, who employs 
only six people at head- 
quarters. His firm posts 
about $1.5 million in an- 
nual revenues. 



Stand your ground. 

Building effective rela* 
tionships with franchisees 
does not mean, however, 
that the franchisor has to 
accede to the franchisee's 
every demand. 

Linda Kerr Kamm began 
franchising sales of her 
Fruitfull-brand frozen fruit 
bars in the early '90s. At 
the outset she decided she 
wanted a system that 
would encourage her fran- 
chisees to cooperate with 
one another. She wanted 
synergies that would build 
up her business, Happy & Healthy Prod- 
ucts Co., based in Boca Raton, Fla, "So, 
once someone is working on an account* 



—Dan Sterling. 
Breadsmith Inc. 



she says, "no other franchisee can call on 
I that account)." 

Kerr Kamm, 40, a former saleswoman 
for a competitor, founded her company in 
1991 and now has more than 100 fran- 
chisees in 36 states. 

"We don't want someone getting overly 
aggressive in a territory and circumvent- 
ing other people," says Kerr Kamm. "You 
have to weed these types out in the inter- 
viewing process. 

"If they ask things like t 'Can I buy out 
other franchisees?' or, 'How do 1 get exclu- 
sive rights to an entire state?' 9 she contin- 
ues, "we have to look out for the little-guy 
franchisees as well as the big guys," 

In fact. Kerr Kamm had to terminate 
one of her top franchisees, she says, be- 
cause the franchisee was trying to take ac- 
counts from a much smaller franchisee 
nearby 

Rely on yourself if necessary. 

Craig Shiple learned i\ lesson in self-re- 
liance after purchasing the Broward 
County, Fla., franchise of HouseMaster 
Home Inspections 10 years ago. The for- 
mer stockbroker took over a struggling 
franchise and began pumping his name 
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into the community "'with some tremen- 
dous marketing tools," he says, but he 
wasn't getting any jobs. 

Then, some months laten Shiple lost his 
receptionist, and he thought things would 
go from bad to worse. Answering the 
phones himself for a while, he discovered 
that they were ringing off the hook, and 
he began booking jobs almost immedi- 
ately 

Shiple concluded that although poten- 
tial clients had been calling the firm, they 
weren't being signed up as customers be- 
cause the receptionist hadn't been trained 
to sell the service over the phone. He 
made sure his new receptionist was 
trained "in all the sales 
skills she needs," he 
says, and revenues have 
climbed to more than 
$*WMHJayear. 

Surround yourself 
with good people. 

No matter how hard it 
may be to find and retain 
talented, hard-working 
people for a business, 
picking the right busi- 
ness partners is n must 
for a franchisor. Dan 
Sterling, for example, be- 
lieves that the success 
or failure of his bread- 
baking franchise com- 
pany Breadsmith Inc. in 
Whitefish Bay Wis., ulti- 
mately depends on the 
quality of his franchisees. 
So he's extremely picky. 

"We turn down many 
people who aren't ;i good 
fit." nays Sterling. 42. He 
welcomes franchisees 
from all walks of life; 
among the owners of Breadsmith fran- 
chises are accountants, lawyers, and writ- 
ers. But they must possess "proper busi- 
ness skills," says Sterling, "because you can 
take a very good business person and teach 
him to bake— but it's hard to take a good 
baker without those skills and teach him 



ranchising 

base of new franchisees who would jump- 
start the company's growth. But he con- 
tracted outside experts to do the searching 
for him. 

Lcff has taken on the task of overcoming 
the initial fears of many new franchisees 
that basically they're going to be ninning a 
garage. "We have to overcome their stereo- 
types,*' he says, 

For franchisees, staffing is critical to 
success and growth. Eric Miller has ac- 
quired six franchises of General Nutrition 
Centers in the Philadelphia area over the 
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Answering the call to tap into a tiicfo industry. John lirtsiu fottmht n fmtwhiw 
company that creates <wtomized telephone messages for businesses to play to 
customers who are put on hold. 



Because retailing is demanding and 
time-consuming, Sterling also searches in- 
tently for franchisee prospects who demon- 
strate a good work ethic. "We look people 
right in the ews and say. This is tremen- 
dous hard work, and it's physical, too/ 

"As an owner, if the mixer doesn't show 
up at 1 a.m. when he's supposed to, you're 
going to be doing it yourself, lifting 50- 
pound bags of flour and mixing the 
doughs for that day." 

Cottman Transmissions' Leff decided 
that it was crucial for him to recruit mainly 
downsized, experienced executives as the 



past six years and plans to take on four 
more. He relies on each store's manage- 
ment staff to run its own operation. 

1 just give them a chance to run the 
store relying on their own creativity and 
energies" says Miller, 31, whose company 
Vitamanagement Inc., is based in Maple 
Glen, Pa. Their sales volumes tell me 
they're doing the right things." 

Tap in to the Internet 

Some young stars of t he franchising busi- 
ness are leveraging their comfort with cy- 
berspace into quick success. For example. 
Craft of Babies TsT Bells has poured a lot of 
resources into her company's World Wide 
Web site, ivumi babiembellscorn, and it has 
become her most crucial marketing 
weapon- 
Online orders are routed to the fran- 
chisee serving the territory that includes 
the customer's address. Orders from unas- 



signed territories are rotated among all 
franchisees. 

E-mail is Craft's pnmaiy medium of com- 
munication with her franchise owners. 
Technology is our business in the printing 
trade * she says. "So we absolutely have to 
be doing everything we can on the [Inter- 
net]." 

Prospect for franchisees at trade 
shows. 

Some staples of marketing still work as 
well as anything newfangled. Take trade 
shows, for example. Kerr Kamm got 
prospective franchisees interested by giving 
out free samples of Fruitful] bars at a show. 

Emphasize service at 
every turn. 

Ultimately, whatever 
the internal workings of 
their own relationships, 
franchisors and fran- 
chisees succeed only if 
they keep their eye on 
pleasing the customer. 
That's why Bob Holous. 
the Coverall North Amer- 
ica franchisee in Louis- 
ville, Ky, routinely asks 
his commercial-cleaning 
customers how his staff is 
doing. He also regularly 
sends surveys to cus- 
tomers, 

"If you wait for them to 
call you, you're much 
more likely to lose the ac- 
count/ says Holous, 38, a 
former salesman of elec- 
tronics supplies. 

Breadsmith 's Sterling 
believes his franchisees 
and his products — which 
are baked on a stone 
hearth, not in pans— are second to none in 
his business. But he says that focusing on 
customers helps him maintain his balance 
when he's tempted to try to grow faster 
than he should. His company has 60 fran- 
chisees. 

The International Franchise Associa- 
tion's DeBolt notes that "with the growing 
number of early retirees who also are in- 
terested in franchising, the age of the av- 
erage franchisee probably hasn't changed 
a heck of a lot" 

But he is convinced that the under-40 
generation of both franchisees and fran- 
chisors is the industry's cutting edge. 
They're better educated than the prior 
generation/ DeBolt says, *and more are 
familiar with strategy. 

"They're just basically more knowledge- 
able about franchising's ability to be the 
most effective means of business expan- 
sion." m 
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Family Business 



A checklist of resolutions for the new year and beyond; 
considering family members for the board. 



OBSERVATIONS 



Promises Worth Keeping 
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ake all the vows you want about 
losing weight or quitting smoking. 
I But consider too some other 
promises that might be worth your while 
for 1999 and beyond. Here are New Year's 
resolutions that family-business experts 
told us they would suggest for business- 
owning families: 

■ "Resolve to take the time to share the 
history of the business with the whole 
family," says Karen L. Vinton, a professor 
of management at Montana State Univer- 
sity in Bozeman. She underscores the im- 
portance of capturing the stories— perhaps 
on tape— while the people who lived them 
are stilJ here. "Then you have a legacy to 
pass on to future generations." 

■ "'Promise that the business will become 
a learning family business, as in learning 
organization; r urges Jane Hi I hurt -Da vis, a 
family-business consultant in Lexington, 
Mass. The first step, she says, is to create a 
document that reflects the family's shared 
values and ite direction. Follow that with 
family-council meetings that w ill put the 
document into action. 



PLANNING 



■ Peter Baudoin, a CPA and family- 
business consultant in Lafayette, La. F 
says: *I would love to hear that family 
businesses have resolved to be continu- 
ously in awe of the influence they have 
over the lives of family members, employ- 
ees, customers, vendors, their communi- 
ties, and — coUectively-^the world/' 

■ Leonard R. Geiser, director of the 
Goshen College Family Business Program 
in Goshen, Ind., asks families to resolve to 
hold at least one family meeting, with all 
family members, M to discuss the family's 
dreams and goals for their future involve- 
ment in the family business; review the 
status of the business and how it might or 
might not serve family members in the fu- 
ture; and review the estate planning of the 
senior generation." 

■ "Say 'thank you' each day to one 
member of your family (or an employee I 
for a specific contribution he or she is 
making to the success of the business," is 
the resolution suggested by Henry D. Lan- 
des, president of the Delaware Valley 
Family Business Center in Sellersville. 



Pa. By doing this, he says, you engage in 
the" practice of gratitude." 

■ "To spend time with each of my adult 
children, one to one, doing something we 
like together, regularly/' is a resolution 
that Dennis T. Jaffe, a family-business 
consultant in San Francisco, would like to 
see business owners adopt. And heirs? To 
keep in touch and spend time with each of 
my parents, one to one, regularly " 

■ i resolve this year to create a forum 
for dialogue." begins the resolution offered 
by Leslie Dashew, president of the Human 
Side of Enterprise, an Atlanta family-busi- 
ness consulting firm. She suggests enabling 
family members to gather together to ex- 

\ plore what it means to be a family. 
Dashew's resolution concludes: "1 resolve 
to be available to all members of the fam- 
ily, to listen, to explore perspectives, and 
| to nurture the most important resource 
I we have: our family relationships.* 1 

If you adopt resolutions that are any- 
thing like these, you're going to find the 
final year of the '90s extremely challeng- 
ing but tremendously rew arding. ■ 



When Can Family Members Serve On The Board? 



By Cmig E, Annwff and Joseph K Astmchan 

MJouVe probably heard that you should 
W have an active board of directors with 
I excellent outside directors. Insiders, 
vouVe been told, include family members 
and nonfamily key employees, and they 
should be kept to a minimum. 

However, what is doable and what is de- 
sirable don't always match. And in some 
situations, a larger, more inclusive board 
makes great sense. 

What does not make sense is to have 
family rights over who gets to sit on the 
family-business board. Building strong, 
useful boards while avoiding family con- 
flict is what its all about. And based on 
our experience in working with family 



businesses, we can tell you w r hich family 
members to put on the board* 

TWO Different Outcomes 

| But first, let's get down to cases — two ex- 
am pies from companies with which we 
have worked. One is a large family busi- 
ness with participants from three genera- 
tmns. It had a long-standing policy that 
after 10 years of employment, family mem- 
bers became eligible to serve on the board. 
The board grew and grew as more than a 
dozen family members met the criteria 

The 13th, however, was unJucky A grat- 
ing personality cost him the support of the 
majority oflioard members, and he was not 
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elected to serve. His defenders maintained 
that he was "no worse than some of the 
others on the hoard." Soon the arguments 
escalated. Ultimately, the conflict over 
membership led to the sale of the business. 

The other company, which was nearing 
its 100th anniversary, had a policy of elect- 
ing two directors 
from each of eight 
family branches. 
The policy had 
been established 
two generations 
earlier, when there 
were only two fam- 
ily branches. Each 
branch got to choose 
who would represent 
it. 

The board increas- 
ingly became an arena 
for much family 
drama, with branch 
pitted agaiast branch. 

This case had a 
happy ending, how- 
ever, when the hoard 
was restructured to 
seven members, in- 
cluding— for the first 
time — outsiders. 
Branch representation 
was specifically eliminated as a criterion 
of board membership. 

Not surprisingly, family conflict was cut 
in half. 

Reasons For Taking Action 

Choosing board members from family is 
difficult at best. Some bad yet frequently 
used reasons for electing family members 
to the board: 

■ To reward or punish. "She's been a 
good, loyal family member— let's reward 
her with a board seat" 

■ To avoid conflict. "Gee, if we dont put 
Phil on the board, there's going to be trou- 
ble with Aunt Pat." 

■ To avoid hurt feelings, "Ann will be so 
upset if we don't put her on the board." 

■ Th demonstrate loyalty or love. "Eddie 
won't hurt anything by being on the 
board, and he may feel we love him less if 
we don't give him a seat." 

■ 1 - i use it has always been done that 
way. "Mother has a board seat, and I 
should have it when she's through." 

We recommend that very clear policies 
be developed concerning board member- 
ship and that they be communicated to 
all who might consider themselves candi- 
dates for the board. We suggest that 
when you are considering whether family 
members should be on a board, you 
should think in terms of family reasons 
and business reasons. 

Business reasons for board inclusion 
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are straightforward. If family members 
have relevant business experience or 
expertise, or if they demonstrate supe- 
rior strategic or analytical thinking and 
business knowledge, they may be con- 
sidered as directors. 
Remember, the purpose of the board is 
to hold top man- 
agement account- 
able, help the busi- 
ness plot its course 
through strategic 
planning, and 
serve as a sounding 
board on difficult 
challenges con* 
fronting the firm. 

The best family 
reason for board in- 
clusion is that a par- 
ticular family mem- 
ber enjoys a high 
level of trust by the 
whole family Such 
trust will build con- 
fidence and encour- 
age the family to 
stand behind the 
company 

If a family mem- 
ber controls a signifi- 
cant block of stock, he or 
she might be considered. Indeed, when a 
business is held equally by three or four 
second-generation siblings,* they might all 
sit on the board— as long as they don't set 
a precedent for branch representation. 
That can be dangerous because branch in- 
terests can be seen as more important 
than the interests of the whole. 

On the other hand t a family member 
who is able to capture and articulate the 
goals and vision of the family as a whole 
might be considered 

Grasping Family Goals 

The best family-business boards focus on 
accountability, strategy, and helping the 
CEO grapple with tough, thorny issues. 
As a family grows and stock is spread 
among more family owners, having more 
family members on a board along with a 
substantial number of solid outsiders 
often makes sense. 

Shareholder relations becomes a more 
important issue for the board. A family 
voice or two in addition to the chairman's 
and CEO's may help the board to better 
grasp the family's goals and perspectives. 
Including a broadly and deeply respected 
family member may provide a way for cat- 
alyzing trust in a fractious family. 

As long as family members donY take up 
precious board slots that should go to oth- 
ers and are capable of making real contri- 
butions, it's more than fine to have family 
meml>ers on your \hk\v<\ of directors NB 
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Jan. 15, New Brunswick, NJ. 



"Sibling and Cousin Leadership Across 
Five Generations in a Family Business" is 
a discussion to be led by a family-business 
CEO. Call David Niemeyer, director of the 
Rutgers University Family Business 
Forum; 1 732 1 445-7504. Ext, 21. 



Jan, 21, Richmond, Va. 



"What Every Family Business Needs to 
Know About Consumer Behavior" is a 
daylong program. For more information, 
call Betty Snapp of the Virginia Family 
Business Forum; (804) 828-7288. 



Jan. 25-27, Cambridge. Mass. 



"Using the Systems Approach: A Special 
Program for Family Business Advisers" is 
an intensive, two-part, six-day seminar that 
concludes May 19-21. Call the Cambridge 
Center for Creative Enterprise; 1-800-531- 
5755. 



Jan, 26, Durham, NH. 



"Planning for Effective Communication" is 
an offering of the Center for Family Busi- 
ness at the University of New Hampshire. 
Call Barbara Draper; (603) 862-1107. 



Jan. 27, Wilmington, Del 



"Perpetuating the Family Business— 
The Ultimate Management Challenge" 
is a daylong seminar with John L. 
Ward, a leading family-business consul- 
tant and author, as a featured speaker 
Call James O'Neill, executive director of 
the University of Delaware Family 
Business Center; (302) 831-2559. 



Feb. 4, Westport, Conn, 



' M a rk et i n g Yo u r se If AS a F a m i ly B us i - 
ness* is a morning seminar offered by 
the University of New Haven. To be re- 
peated in the evening in Men den, Conn. 
Call <203' 932-742 L 



March 18-21 , Tucson, Ariz. 



"Leading in Our Own Way" is the theme of 
the third Women in Family Business Re- 
treat offered by the Human Side of Enter- 
prise, an Atlanta-based familv-bumness 
consulting firm Call 1 104 ■ 252-7113. 



How To Get Listed 
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Need to know 
what your 
customers 
think? 

Find out in 
30 seconds! 

Are they satisfied with 
your service? 

Will they buy into 
your new product idea? 

How well do they recognize 
your brand name? 

Con you afford to operate 

without knowing 
what your customers think? 

What do you 
need to know right now? 
Ask anything! 



With Touch-Tone Survey™ ifs easy - and less expensive than you ever imagined! 

You distribute a simple survey of multiple choice questions (by mail fax, or 
any way you wish). Clients or prospects punch in the answers on any touch-tone 

telephone - in about 30 seconds! You can actually track responses coming in. 

We tabulate and analyze the data for you instantaneously! You get 
valuable qualitative and quantitative market research - the answers to 
ymr questions - in about 48 hours, PLUS you w ind up with a targeted database 
ideal for generating leads. Find out more about Touch-Tone Survey™ fast, 
( or more information via fax call 1 -800-783-SEND xl80 



Touch-Tone Survey 1 by Market I AX* 
Fast, affordable research at your fingertips. 
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Of Doughnuts 
And Doggie Bags 



The holiday season always 
brings with it— among many 
ot her t hings, of course — a new 
edition of the slim, red Zagat 
Sunvtf guide to New York City 
restaurants, tin 1 flagship publi- 
cation of a company that has 
now all but blanketed the 
country with similar guides. 
( Part of the South is the only 
large area that is Zagat-less). 

Zagat guides for London and 
Paris are also published, and 
one for Tbkyo is in the works. 

What sets these directories 
apart from most restaurant 
guides is that their ratings are 
based on the opinions of actual 
restaurant customers — cur- 
rently around 100,000 of 
them— who fill out survey 
questionnaires 

Tim Zagat (pronounced zuh- 
GAT) and his wife, Nina, who 
co-founded Zagat Survey, have 
just published the 20th-an- 
niversary edition of their New 
York City guide, and it seemed 
an opportune time to ask Tim 
some questions about the 
guides and their sometimes 
quirky rankings. 
A Time Warner-run World 
Wide Web site 
that is a 
guide to 
Kansas 
City, Mo., 
for in- 
stance, in- 
cludes the 
Zagat listing 
for the top- 
rated restau- 
ranls then*. 
(Zagat Survey 
licenses pieced of 
its data not just to Time 
Warner but also to other funis 
with Internet sites.) The 




restaurant with the highest 
food ranking— 28 out of a pos- 
sible 30— is a five-store chain 
called Lamar's Donuts. That's 
not a tongue-in-cheek name, 
either; doughnuts are the 
stock in trade at Lamar's. 

A more conventional guide 
might feel compelled to 



where, for example. Soup 
Kitchen International— the 
place that was the model for 
the *Soup Nazi" in the famous 
"Seinfeld* episode — gets as 
high a rating for its food ( 26 1 
as the revered French restau- 
rant Le Cirque 2000. 

"I don't think anybody, look- 
ing at the 'Soup Nazi V 26 for 
f<H»d. lias imubli' knowing that 
that is a totally different expe- 
rience than Le Cirque," Zagat 
says. u It just happens to be the 
best soup in the world." 



put Limar s in a separate cate- 
gory or otherwise flag it, but 
the Zagats resist any tempta- 
tion to tinker with the data 
their surveyors provide. Tim 
doubts anyone will l>e confused. 
"Most people know the differ- 
ence between a doughnut shop 
and a regular restaurant," he 
says. Besides, those doughnuts 
are terrific: 1 used to buy boxes 
of Lamar's doughnuts to bring 
l>ack to New York." 

Such seeming anomalies 
crop up even in New York City; 



Such engaging oddities turn 
up elsewhere in the guides, be- 
yond the descriptions of the 
restaurants. Most of the books 
list restaurants suitable for 
^business dining 7 ' —based on 
readers' comments and local ed- 
i tors' evaluations and. as 
Zagat says, "unexpected places" 
wind up Im-iu^ favorites 

Theres the California Pizza 
Kitchen in the middle of the 
Mirage Hotel's casino in Las 
Vegas, for instance. And theres 
the funky place called Mother s 





in down- 
town New 
Orleans, 
where, 
Zagat 
says, 
business 
people line 
up for lunch" 
along with police officers 
and prostitutes. 

Zagat Surveys steadfast 
loyalty to local preferences has 
been amply rewarded, espe- 
cially in New York City, where 
the annual guide sells more 
than 600,000 copies (list price: 
$11.95). All the guides are 
making money, Zagat says, but 
the real potential for profit lies 
in the ways that the guides' 
data can be recycled, particu- 
larly on the Internet. 

"Were a completely comput- 
erized pnKlucC he says, "which 
lends itself to an electronic platr 
form. We 1 re gradually putting 
more effort into our own Web 
site** < ictnuzagaLcamX to the 
point that it will be "dramati- 
cally different by February, 
We're going to put on huge 
amounts of data.* 

Many companies that offer 
data over the Internet have 
had a hard time making 
money doing it, but so far, 
Zagat says, the Web is turning 
out to be a great way to sell 
books, which are easier to stick 
in your coat pocket than most 
computers. 

The guides are salted with 
customers* comments on each 
restaurant, taken from the 
questionnaires, and Zagat 
laments that some of the best 
remarks are either libelous or 
funny but unfair Among them: 

■ TTiis restaurant Bttffan 
from delusions of adequacy." 

■ Save on fuel bills— the 
heartburn will keep you wann 
all winter." 

■ "I took home a doggie bag; 
my dog refused it." W 
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Generate Business Success Through 
Advanced Planning and Management 




< D KOM 

$99.00 

plus S6 \/h 




The difference between a money- 
making idea and making money. 

Smart Business Start-Up 

Successful business is the end result of a 
great idea followed through with 
painstaking research, careful thought, 
detailed planning and successful 
implementation. Smart Business Start* 
Up simplifies this process by guiding 
you through the four most important 
steps of business start-up: researching 
markets, writing a business pjan, 
incorporating a business, and locating 
capital. It provides tools for you to present 
your findings to business associates and 
investors plus tips on how to locate funding. 



Extensive library of legal forms 
and business letters. 



Smart Attorney 



Computer disk 
(3-1/2 Windows) 

$69,00 

plus S6 y h 



Improve your bottom line by reducing 
costly legal fees. With Smart Attorney, 
you can perform your own basic legal 
tasks. With more than 3,500 forms and 
letters, Smart Attorney contains the 
most extensive collection of legal 
documents ever assembled I his 
software is specifically designed to cut 
overhead by performing basic legal tasks— you 
can start saving money today! 




( mnputiT disk 
(3-1/2 Windows) 

$99.00 

plus S6 >/h 




mputei 
(3-1/2 Windows) 

$39.00 

plus S6 s/h 



The BEST business plan program. 

Smart Business Plan 

The foundation of even 1 successful 
business is a rock-solid business plan— 
and we've made It fast, easy, and fool- 
proof. Just follow the simple steps to 
build a plan that will impress even the 
most critical banker or investor. 
Complete with professional-looking 
charts and graphs based on standards 
recognized throughout the industry, 
This software Includes its own word processor, 
spreadsheet, graph generator, and sample 
plans. 



Work smarten not harder! 

Smart Business Forms 

Smart Forms 97 is the most complete 
library of professionally prepred 
business forms ever assembled* With 
more than 2.500 powerful tonus for 
almost every business need, Smart 
Forms 97 is the quickest and easiest way 
to minimize liability and reduce legal 
costs. Ideal for small businesses wishing 
to project a corporate image. Plus, 
registered users can update their software for 
one vear 1 KM, via the Smart Online Web site. 




Video running 
time 25 minutes. 
Includes compart- 
ion audiocassxrUv 
and hook. 

$99.95 

pliiv Sfi.^O \ h 



Follow a proven systematic 
hiring process. 

Hiring the Best 

This step-by-step program tackles the 
ins-and-outs of finding and hiring 
employees. Learn how to be proactive 
in the process, view resumes and ask 
questions that get results. Tips that can 
be used immediately include: Filling 
out a "Must-Have" worksheet for each 
job opening, reference checking and 
the importance of listening during the 
interview. 




4 



Bra- 
Manual 



< omptiUT tlisk 

I Windows 3-1/2. MAC) 

and 400-pugt' ri-k-n-iu o 

gUfcl& 

$89.00 

phis S7.95 s/h 



Publish your own manual 
and protect your company. 

Employee Manual Maker 

Mop problems bet ore the> occur by 
creating a company-specific manual 
that details your policies, procedures, 
and benefits. With over 140 ready-to- 
customize documents to choose from, 
you'll riot onlv satisfy legal requirements 
when you giv e each employee a manual, 
you'll have better informed (and happier) 
employees and managers, . .and I hat 
means a sm<x>th-running business. 
This is a must for anyone with five or 
more employees. 



( ALL TOLL-FREE 1-800-638-6582 OR ISE THE COL PON ON THE LAST PACiE 



Bi siness Pi.wmv.. Safety, ami Compliance 




Business 
-planPro-' 

( :u (Windows 95, 98, M, U) 

$99,95 

plm S7.SU s/h 



Create a business plan 
in seven easy steps! 

BUSINESS PLAN PRO 3.0 

1998 "Win UK)" winner from 
Windows Magazine! An easy-to-use 
business plan package featuring audit) 
help tin I manuals. 2U sample plans, 
complete database of venture 
capitalists, utstomizable business 
charts and professional-looking full 
color printouts. 

Rated the #1 business planning 
software by W'iiUows \Ut\>a/hw t Home 
Office Computing, PC Magazine and 
more. 




1,039 mgB$, 
loose-leaf. 
3-ring binder 

$189.00 

plus SH v'h 



Workplace safety 
regulations and index 

1910 0SHA GLIDE 

This comprehensive reference 
guide contains the full text of 29 
CFR Part 1910, Subparts A 
through Z, plus Part 1903 
Inspections and Part 1904 
Recordkeeping. It's printed in 20 
percent larger type than the CFR, 
and it's tat>divided and indexed 
for quick reference. 
This guide works hand-in-hand 
with the OSHA Compliance 
Manual. 




< oiTipuler disk l Windows 
t.l K Windows 9>1. 
U > K t.JT disks 

$99.95 

plus 57,50 s/h 



Create a complete marketing 
plan in six easy steps! 

MARKETING PLUS 

Built-in text, spreadsheets, charts, 
graphs, and examples help you 
develop, manage and track your 
plan. Use spreadsheets to budget 
expenses and forecast sales. 1 hen 
track your expenses, compare 
lorecasts against actuals,, and 
measure \<>ur efforts. Includes 
software, user guide, market ing 
manual and a sample plan. 




2s»2 pages, 
louse* leaf, 
iaiiig binder 

$139.00 

plus Vs \ 1 1 



Essential checklists for 0SHA. 
KPA & otlier key agencies— 

COMPLIANCE AUDITS 

Saves time and money by 
providing a "snapshot" of facility 
compliance through an easy-to- 
use audit program! It provides 
guidance on how to do a walk- 
around audit of your facility; takes 
you through the recordkeeping 
requirements; ;uid pn >vide> 
information on OSHA and EPA, 
including how they do inspections 
and silled Lite penalties. 



PrimeLi/e** 

Guide to 
Personal Success 



If you're over 40 y ears old, 
here's the reference source 
you've been waiting for! 

PRIMELIFE GUIDE TO 
PERSONAL SUCCESS 



This powerful tool is your personal 
guide for evaluating the seven kev areas 
of your life: health, finances, career, 
relationships, learning, recreation, and 
spirituality. Give this special resource 
2 in-page book, material just a few minutes a day. and you'll U> 
$ 1 2 95 able to develop the objectives, priorities, and plans 
plm~$3 *Wh (fiat will impact and improve your life! 



\tso m chr—iit no cost^ information on 
the nvtarkaNe PritwLifc fo'wfth paeka^e: 
discounts and deals that i an sure \vu 
hundreds or tven lliuusands of doihm, 




1 ( minuter disk 

< Windows 3-1/2, MAC) 

and IJo-pa^L' n ft rente 

guldfe 

$89.00 



Create a safe and healthy 
workplace. . .(JuickK and 
easily comply with OSHA, 
and avoid lawsuits! 

SAFETYPLAN 
BUILDER 

I lere's even thing y iced to 

t reate a complete satelv and 
health management plan. Select 
your Industry, state, and work 
practices and Safety Plan Kinkier 
will custom assemble your safety plan 
manual lor vou in minutes. 



( All rOI.l.-HUifc 1-800-638-6582 OR ISt I III ( OI PON (>\ l ifll I AVI I'ACl 
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Video. VHS on I > 

Ku nning time 4$ minutes. 

Includes companion 

audiocassette 

and workbook, 

$99.95 

pluv S6 s/h 




Video. VHS only. 
Running time 42 minutes. 
Includes companion 
audiocas^ettt' and Supen isor s 

Handbook 

$99.95 

plus S6 s/h 



Help your employees 
understand the secret to 
getting repeat business. 

THE POWER 
OF CUSTOMER 
SERVICE 

Customers often buy because 
of the quality of the service, 
rather than the quality of the 
product. Show employees 
now to deliver the service 
that creates satisfied 
customers and turns around 
^^^^^ m disgruntled customers M If 
them deal with customers courteously 
even when they're under pressure. 
Demonstrate how to communicate 
concern and competence. Put your 
company on the inside track to consumer 
confidence. 



Proven techniques 
for getting results 
through others. 

HOW TO 
SUPERVISE 
PEOPLE 

Leadership is the ultimate 
challenge Inr any 
supervisor... and often the 
key to an effective 
organization. Leadership 
requires skill, toughness, 
and sensitivity... and this 
acclaimed video shows you how to 
attain all three. You'll see how to use 
team building, delegation, and 
conflict resolution to become an 
outstanding supervisor. 



Profitable 

9 US * < ?r2f 1 Profitable 

Service iCus t 0 mer 
Service 



Video running time 

35 minutes. 

Int. link's companion 

auditn jvsette and 

workbook 

$99.95 

pJiJS \t> s h 



Companies with great 
customer serv ice 
survive and thrive. 

THE BASICS OF 
PROFITABLE 
CUSTOMER SERVICE 

[jeam how to develop a caring 
attitude toward customers that 
brings them back to buy your product or 
service again and again. This is must viewing 
for t'wn nm in your organization because 
business success — short- and long-term — will 
be customer service-driven. Don't miss these 
valuable tips and techniques that help you 
achieve greater profits. The video is divided 
into segments and designed to be used 
individually or with groups. 



A powerful customer 
retention tool! 

50 WAYS TO 
KEEP YOUR 
CUSTOMERS 

1 illy super techniques that 
keep your customers — and 
employees — happy. You can 
turn every customer into a 
lifelong client with this 
best-selling video workshop. 
Must viewing for owners, 
managers, salespeople, 
telemarketers, office staff — 
everyone who deals with customers 
in person or by phone. Segmented 
into easy viewing sections. 




Video. VHS only. Running 
time 45 minutes. Un links 
com (union aiidioctissettu 
and workbook. 

$99.95 

plus $6 s/h 




Video running time 
48 minutes. Includes 
companion audio- 
cassette and worklxwk. 

$99.95 

plus $6 s/h 



Create a cooperati ve, highly produc- 
tive team environment. 

Effective Teamwork 

Teamwork is what makes businesses 
successful Ideas and decisions are 
generated within teams and not horn the 
top down as in the past. The Effective 
teamwork video training program will 
show you; 

■ What teams are all about and why they 
are important to your organization 

■ How to write a team constitution 

■ How to develop ideas and make 
decisions 

■ How to run a team meeting 

Your entire work force will know how to 
maintain a cooperative, creative and 
highly productive team environment. 



ISiijtc i'T ■' iso r : ■ #f^H 

1 "1 mJ 



Become a first-rate 
supervisor. 

THE NEW 
SUPERVISOR: 
SKILLS FOR 

SUCCESS 



Video running time 
4H minutev Includes 
companion audio* 
cassette and workbook. 

$99.95 

plus S6 s/h 



Here's everything you 
need to improve your 
leadership ability... make 
timely, effective decisions... manage change 
and time productively.,. communis ale 
effectively so you can praise, criticize, and 
deal with' conflict. . .build an effective work 
team.. .train people who work for and with 
you... and enjoy your job! This is a career- 
building program, 



I VI I MM I I HI i 1-800-638-6582 

OR USi: I HI; COUPON ON Till LAST I'M. I 



Finance, Management, and Advertising 




Computer disk UK>S 5-1/4. 
3-1 12 t WINDOWS 3* 1/2 1 and 
reference Iniok. 

$139.00 

plus S6 



Increase your profits and 
cash flow. 

UP YOUR CASH 
FLOW 

Entrepreneur version 

How much cash will you need 
next week, next month, or next 
year? If you've never had the 
time* or the tools to project cash 
flow, here's the product for you. 
Just answer the questions on 
your screen about sales and 
expenses and out pops a 
complete financial plan in 
Spreadsheet format. ..without 
wasting time to set it upl You 
can spot trends, run "what if" 
scenarios, and always know 
your cash needs in advance. 



Employee 
Appraise; 



( nmpulerdhk (WINDOWS 
M/2> with mrr 41 X) writing 
tampk-s 

$99.95 



Better employee evaluations., , 
delivered in half the time. 

EMPLOYEE APPRAISER 

Avoid common jx'riormance 
appraisal mistakes that can get you 
into legal difficulty... and ruffle 
employee feathers. Developed by 
labor law experts, this computer 
based program checks your 
documents for inappropriate 
language and not only offers advice 
on how to correct it, but gives you 
access to hundreds ot professional 
written phrases and paragraphs that 
can be personalized for your needs. 
You and your supervisors will cut 
review writing time in half! 



PRO J E C T 

KICKifarf 

/ 




Windows 

$99.95 

plus S7 s/h 



Plan big and small projects in 
50 minutes! 

Project Kicks tart (tm) 

The fastest, easiest way to plan 
almost any project. Whether you're 
launching a new product, starting a 
business, organizing an event, 
designing a Web site, or producing a 
com |ian\ newsletter, Project 
KickStaH will help you devise a 
strategy to get the results you want 
This easy-to-use program helps even 
the novice user develop a clear 
overview of the project and the steps 
needed to complete it successfully. 



, lt ih.M. I HIM H>W^ 
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ROM 

.39.95 

plus S4.S0 s/h 



Create marketing strategies 
and advertising that gels 
results. 

DO-IT-YOURSELF 
ADVERTISING 

Be your own ad agency! This 
program makes it easy for you to 
create your own advertising. With 
Do-lt- Yourself Advertising, you'll 
walk through step by su p 
exercises to develop marketing 
plans, create effective strategies, 
and produce ads that will get 
results. 




CD-ROM 

$39,95 

|>lus S4.SO s/h 




t I) ROM 

$39.95 

plus S4.S0 %/h 



Lead your staff to peak 
performance. 

Managing People 

Master the art of managing 
people and develop leadership 
skills. Learn how to increase 
motivation, resolve conflicts, 
coach effectively and manage 
difficult people. Includes two 
hours of video and commentary 
with lots of interactive exercises 
[ liis program provides all the 
tools you need to manage people 
skillfully. 



Includes 600 readv-ttKselect 
interview questions. 

HIRING TOP 
PERFORMERS 

Effective hiring requires more 
than relying on a *gut feeling." 
lo consistent!) lure top people, 
you need to use effective, proven 
techniques. Learn the techniques 
you can use to ensure that you 
hire the right people without 
wasting any time. This program 
covers the classified ads to the 
interviews, the fact-checking to 
the salary negotiations and can 
improve g >ur skills in any area of 
the overall hiring process. 



f All TO I I IKI I 1-800-638-6582 OK LSI. Illl. 4 Ol.l'ONi ON I III I AS I V\Ul 
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Exceptional 
Customer 
Service 



cS Exo 
C S & S | 



Service 



Quick service doesn't 
have to mean poor 
senice. 

HOW TO GIVE 
EXCEPTIONAL 
CUSTOMER 
SERVICE 



I rmr \ kienv \ US 1 »n P \ 
Running time 212 
nriltuto. Includes 
40- page workbook. 

$299.95 

plus S6 s/h 




V ideo running time 
3 hours 53 minutes 
includes lour videos 
and companion work- 

$199.95 

plus S6 s/h 



See for yourself how easy it is 
to serve customers quickly 
but still leave them feeling 
pampered. Watch how easy it 
is to enforce company 
policy without turning off 
customer*. This video scries 
will help you make every customer 
contact mure pleasurable and profitable; 
you'll build a base of customer devotion, 
loyalty, and repeat business. 



Build customer loyalty, 

DEVELOPING 
A CUSTOMER 
RETENTION 
PROGRAM 

to keep customers coming 
back for. life, you need to 
create customer loyalty . . . 
which doesn't come from 
merely satisfying them. It 
comes from building emotional 
partnerships. Learn how to ferret out 
customer likes and dislikes and how to use 
that information to shape your 
service... and learn how to handle repairs, 
refunds, and complaints to build business. 



■ m 



Get ofl on the right loot! 

HOW TO WRITE 
A WINNING 
PROPOSAL 



Video running time 
1 hour 31 minutes. 
Includes two videos and 
ii)rnp.inuHi \snrkbnok 

$149.95 

plus $6 s/h 



Whether you've written 
proposals or not, each one 
presorts a new, difficult 
challenge. With this program, 
you'll learn how to take any 
idea, shape it on paper, and give 
it the visual impact that gets 
attention. You'll learn how to organize 
your material in a logical, reader-friendly 
way. And you'll learn how to avoid the 
turn-offs that can doom your proposal 
from the start. This video will help you 
deliver powerful, well-written proposals! 




l our- volume video \cl V I IS 
only. Running time 3 hours, 
SK minutes. Includes '»J pai»<: 
workbook. 

$199.95 

plus S6 s/h 



See tilings from the 
customer's point of view 
and increase sales. 

HOW BUYERS LIKE 
TO BE SOLD 

A remarkable video course that 
helps you get inside your 
customers' heads! Learn exactly 
what they're thinking and how 
you can create sales techniques 
and strategies they won't be able 
m resist. Discover what gets a 
buyer's attention, what turns him 
off, what makes her say YES! These 
powerful tapes will boost your 
sales. 



If you need to learn about accounting, finance, 
and budgeting.. .here are the answers! 

FINANCE FOR NONFINANCIAL 
PROFESSIONALS 




Make more confident and 
well-informed decisions 
in money matters. Deliver 
analyses and reports that 
demonstrate your control 
of your business. This 
exceptional video series 
helps you learn every 
bask nuance of finance, 
including accrual vs. cash 
reporting; direct and fixed 
costs; tests lor liquidity, 
leverage, and solvency; 
revenue projections, and 
more. 

I hree videos, VHS only. Running time 
2'*l minutes tm links 4H p»ii;e workbook. 

$249.95 

plus *6 \/h 

Everything you need to 
build budgeting know-how! 

PRACTICAL 
BUDGETING SKILLS 
FOR MANAGERS 

I he budget process doesn't 
have to be back-breaking work. 
Learn how to build valid 
assumptions upon which to 
base your financial decisions. 
Gain a thorough understanding 
of the cash-flow process. Build flexibility 
Includes four videos and j n t 0 your budget so vou can react quickly 
c o «I n - W ° to t h 'a n Smg f inancial forces. A well- 

> 2 4 ) . 9 ,*> prepared budget is a vital management 

plus Sft s/h tnnl 




V idee j running time 
i hours mmtilev 



( ALL TOLL-FREE 



1-800-638-6582 OR USE THE COLPON ON I HE LAS I PACtE 
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308 expert letters 
that generate sales 
and profits, 

SALES LET- 
TERWORKS 



BUSINESS 
Lener Works 



No matter what your 
business is or whom 
you're trying to 
convince, you'll find 
the perfect letter for 
virtually every selling situation. Call up 
customizable letters that cover every aspect 
of selling: creating repeat business, 
Opening dOOR» dealing with customers, 
responding to objections, collecting 
money. 

Computer disk (DOS 5-1/4, M/2, Windows 3- 
t/2, MAC} and *72-psge book (308 letters* 

$79.95 

plus S6 s/h 



400 professionally 
written letters for 
all areas of your 
business* 

BUSINESS 
LETTER- 
WORKS* 

If you've ever had to 
apologize for an 
employee's rudeness, make an inquiry to a 
venture capital firm, collect an unpaid debt, 
or any number of everyday situations, then 
this software will simplify your life. Call up 
letters covering advertising, suppliers, 
1 1 1 1 ,rnal communications, ..every possible 
business situation. 

Computer disk (DOS 5-1/4, 3-1/2, Windows 
3-1/2, MAC) and 470-page book (4<XI letters 

$79,95 

plut S6 s/h 'Formerly LetterWerta 



PERSONAL 
LetterWonks 




400 customizable 
letters for your 
business and per- 
sonal life. 

PERSONAL 
LETTER- 
WORKS 

Be prepared for every 
imaginable situation, 
ranging from touch v, feelings-oriented 
issues to hard-nosed "this-is-the-way-it's- 
going-to-be" challenges. Never struggle 
again with a sympathy note to j colleague 
or friend, or a hard-to-resolve dispute with 
an uncaring banker or vendor, or how to 
say "Than* you/ or "I appreciate you." 

Computer disk (DOS 5-1/4, 3-1/2, Windows 
3-1/2, MAC) and 4 70- page t*H*k (400 letters) 

$79.95 

plus S6 s/h 



Nation'sBusmess order Form 

Send to: Marketing Dept., 1615 H St., N.W., Washington. IU . 20062 2«XM I 

Your Order is 100% Satisfaction Guaranteed 
ar Your Money Back Within 30 Days 
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Smart Kuslness Start-Up 


$99.00 


$&QQ 






Smart Business Plan 


$99.00 


$6.00 






Smart Attorney 


$69 .00 


$6.00 






Smart Business forms 


$39.00 


$6,00 






Hiring the Best 


S99.9S 


$6.50 






1 m p 1 1 >yce M a n u a 1 M a ker 

J tVlrutron, A \,'2 J VIAl 




$7.95 






Business Plan Pro 3.0 




$7.S0 






Marketing Plus 


$99.95 


$7,50 






PnmeLile Cuide to Personal Sune^ 


$12.95 


$1.50 
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1910 OSHA Guide 


$189,00 


$8.00 






Compliance Audits 


$139.00 


t&OO 






SafetyPlan Builder 


$89.00 


$7,95 
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1 he Power of Customer Service 


$99,95 


$6,00 






SO Ways to Keep Your Customers 


$99.95 


$6.(XJ 






How to Supervise People 


I99.W 


$6,0(1 






Effective Teamwork 


$99,95 


$t»lKJ 






The Basics of Profitable Customer Service 


$99.95 


$6.00 
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, S6.00 
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Hp Your Cash 1 low ir-nlTepreneiti version) 

DOS JS-1/4 33-V2 jWlmiuvn Hf2 


$139.00 


SMH) 






Project Kk kStan j Windows) 


199,93 


57.00 






Da4t*Y<>un«lf Advertising (CD-ROM) 


$39,95 


5.4 SO 






Employee Appraiser 


$99 95 


$6.00 






Managing Peobte (CD-ROM) 


$39*95 


$450 






Hiring Top Performers i< P-ROM) 


$39,95 


$4.50 





order toll-free 1-800-638-6582 
or fax 1-202-463-5641 



Ship To: 

Name 



Company 
\ddress _ 

City 

State 



rVr« I'.O H-K-o 



Jelephont 1 #_ 



(toqvimt for Credit Card and Fax ( irdem 



Method of Payment 

□ Check or money order enclosed payable to Nation's Business 

□ Bill my credit card: □ VISA Q MasterCard □ A£ 

Card t £xp. Date 

Signature ^ 
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How To Give Exceptional Customer Service 


$299.95 


\t.n>i 






How Buyers Like To Be Sold 


$199.95 


$ti 00 






Developing A Customer Retention Program 


$199.95 


$6.00 






Finance l-or Nonfinancial Professionals 


$249.95 


$6<*) 






How To Write A Winning Proposal 


$149.95 


$6.00 






Practical Budgeting Skills For Managers 


$24"."5 
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Sales Letter Works 

ik n js i/4 h j.t/a guvtadM 3-t/2 jmac: 



Business 1 etlerWorks 

DC* 3S4/4 JM'2 JWlrutowi, 3-1/2 JMM 



Personal LetterWorks 

DOS JS-l/4 j \ i>2 J w>ndo»n, J-l/2 JVtAC 



$79.95 



$79.93 



$79.95 



$6.00 



$6.(X) 
$6.00 



Orders outside 
the USA, and 
Canada add $25.00 
per product for 
sh ipping/ h a nd 1 1 n # 



SUBTOTAL 

CA PC, OA KS, KY, MD, MN. MS, ND, NfE, TX t SALES TAX 

TOIA1. 
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Making It 



Gmmng businesses share their experiences in creating 
and marketing new products and services. 



Back To The Future 



By Jennifer Harrison 

As a teenager, Jeff McCarty wanted 
to create the ultimate high-school 
memory book. He saved the usual 
photos and trinkets, but he also 
threw T-shirts, cups from fast-food restau- 
rants, and other three-di- 

mensional objects into a 
cardboard "memory box/ 
After high school he started 
adding relics from his birth 
year to the collection. 

Although McCarty, now 
33. never got around to mak- 
ing a high-school memory 
book, he "had a box full of 
cool stuff/ he says. 

His collection of memora- 
bilia prompted a question: 
Why couldn't people make 
their own time capsules of 
important events such as 
births, weddings, and gradu- 
ations? The answer became 
his life's work. 

After graduating from 
Herron School of Art in Indi- 
anapolis, McCarty took a job 
as a graphic artist Eighteen 
months later, at age 24, he 
quit his job and began devel- 
oping his brainchild, per- 
sonal time capsules. To sup- 
port himself and create seed 
capital, he continued to work 
as a free-lance graphic artist. 

His first product was 
Baby's Time Capsule, a color- 
ful tin filled with supplies such as a scrap- 
book, stationery for letters to the future to 
be written by parents and grandparents, 
instructions, and stickers to seal the cap- 
sule and designate a date for opening it 

Mark Lee, a young restaurateur and a 
graphic-arts client of McCarty's, saw a 
prototype of the time capsule in McCartys 
office. Lee became enamored of the project 

Jennifer Harrison is a free-lance writer in 
Indianapolis. 



and offered to invest $20 T 000 in the busi- 
ness. In the yeans to come, I^ee dished up 
$40,000 in venture capital and McCarty 
ran up $90,000 in credit-card debt to fan 
the fledgling firm to life. 



n*t get it," McCarty says. He took the cap- 
sule to a consumer retailing show in 
Cincinnati, talked to hundreds of new and 
expectant parents, and sold only 37 units. 
Months later he exhibited at a hospital 
trade show, and the time capsule gener- 
al* ■<! brisk sales as a gift In he sent home 
with new mothers. Marketing direct I \ to 
the consumer, McCarty realized, had been 
the wrong strategy. He and Lee began to 
focus on trade shows and retailers instead. 
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The days of your Irves can bi captowsd tor posterity using tk& timt c&pmles — 
including the new Mij Millennium Time Cajmde, right — developed by entrepre- 
neur Jeff McCarty 



The Original Time Capsule Co. f based 
in Greenfield, Ind., introduced Baby's 
Time Capsule in March 1992 and sold 
only 1.800 units that year. In contrast, 
1998 sales of the company's various time 
capsules are expected to reach 250,000 
units, with revenues of $2 million. 

But success came only after the com- 
pany surmounted a number of obstacles. 
At first, for example, the product was hard 
to explain to consumers. When it was fi- 
nally ready to be shipped, people ^just did- 



In 1993, after 
McCarty at- 
tended the Chicago Gift Show, sales 
jumped tenfold to more than 20,000 units, 
and revenues reached $225,000. The num- 
ber of retail outlets carrying the time cap- 
sule climbed to 1 ,000 from 60. 

Lor was managing five restaurants, so 
his involvement in the time-capsule enter- 
prise was limited at first. He has since sold 
three of the restaurants, and he now de- 
votes about 80 percent of his working hours 



From Customer Relations To Planning For Retirement, 
Cover Story Reprints Help You Manage And Grow Your Business. 
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Small Business 
Outlook For '99 

Although the U& 
economy us 
jreneraJJy tin solid 
ground, there's 
>i ill uneasiness 
about the year 
ahead 

#fUB8&2 




Sexual 
Harassment 

The Suppose 
Court's message: 
Put your policy in 
writing, eommuni- 
tate it to every 
employee, and 
follow up on 
complaint*. 
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EPA's 

New Reach 
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WhenOSHAcalls 

if* m futff? 



EPA's New Reach 

Debate is raging 
over whether a 
I hi I icy that could 
block [permits for 
industrial plants 
in minority areas 
would hurt rather 
than help the 
people it is 
supjK)sed to 

#PU6844 



WhenOSHA 
Calls 

A surprise safety 
inspection could 
put you out of 
business. Are von 
prepared? 

#f>UB843 
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Markets At Risk 




Markets At Risk 

As small firms 
increase; t heir 
exports, 
government 
policies threaten 
to limit U.S. 
trade | Hernial. 
#HJB842 




The Backlash 
Against 
Managed Care 

The rising fever in 
Washington to im- 
pusemawlatesori 
managed care 
could price small 
firms and their 
workers out of the 
hH^th'irisiuiujce 
market #PUB8a5 



Nation'sBusiness 

Financial 

Megamergers 



Sizing Up The 
Megabanks 

Small-business 
owners are uneasy 
with the wave of 
mergers in the 
fman^^rvices 
industry but then* 
are W1JB for them 
to restore solid 
banking relatiun- 

#pubm5 



ORDER TOLL-FREE 

1-800-638-6582 
FAX 

1-202-463-5641 
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Color Reprint 
Rates 

1 To 9 Copies $2,69 each 
10 To 29 Copies $2,49 each 
30 To 99 Copies $2.19 each 
100 To 499 Copies $1.99 each 
500 To 999 Copies $1.59 each 



Mail reprint 
request to; 

Nation s Business 
Marketing Department 
1615 H Street, U w 
Washington, U C 
20062 2000 
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to running the business with McCarty 

They recruit independent sales agents at 
gift shows and through trade magazines. In 
1995 they built a 15,000-square-foot ware- 
house and office facility. Their work force 
now numbers 14 
A Wedding Time Capsule was intro- 



duced in 1995, and overall sales that year 
almost doubled to just under $1 million on 
92,000 units. 

Newer products, which retail from about 
$10 to $22, include My Graduation Time 
Capsule and My First School Year Time 
Capsule. The company recently entered 



into a joint venture with Times Square 
2000 (producer of the New Years celebra- 
tion in Times Square), which will sell a 
My Millennium Time Capsule. 

McCarty's vision of the past has made 
him a millionaire before age 40. And he 
likes creating his own future just fine. ■ 



A Juicy Line Of Work 



ByMindaZvtfin 

■ n 1992, Doug Levin* then 31 t was in 
I the throes of an early midlife crisis. He 
I had abandoned New York City and the 
I advertising industry for a simpler life 
in rural Maine and a job delivering alfalfa 
sprouts for his mother-in-law's home- 
grown-sprout business. 

But after two years, he says, he did 
some soul-searching. "1 got very panicked 
about my future." He decided to become a 
photojournalism so, after talking it over 
with his family he sank his savings into a 
top-of-the-iine camera and headed out to 
take pictures across the country 

"Terrible pictures," he says now 

Dejected, Levin returned to Maine and, 
in a Portland supermarket, had what he 
calls his "carrot-juice epiphany." 

M I turned a comer in the produce depart- 
ment and saw a cooler with this little 8- 
ounce bottle of carrot juiced he recalls. "It 
was the most brilliant orange I had ever 
seen." Drinking it was even better, he says. 

Levin went back to his parents-in-law "I 
know you think I'm just a hopeless wan- 
derer^ he told them, "But [fresh juice] is 
going to be big, I know it." So when 24 
Carrot Juices, the tiny company that 
made the carrot juice, was put up for sale 
a few months later, his relatives cashed in 
a life-insurance policy to help him buy it. 

Outfitted with a 1975 Volvo, two coolers, 
and a new company name— Fresh Sam an- 
tha, after Levin's daughter— Levin took his 
fresh-squeezed juice on the road The juice 
got a lukewarm reception, however, be- 
cause he was selling it in Maine, where the 
t r adition of frugality and the long winters 
(juice is more popular in warm weather) 
made consumers reluctant to spend $2.75 
on a bottle of fresh-squeezed gourmet juice. 

He went to Boston, where consumers 
were eager for fresh juice. Sales soared 

Levin soon began offering fresh- 
squeezed orange juice as well. One day it 
occurred to him to combine his two jukes, 

Mindu Zetlin is a free-lance writer in Wood- 
stock Ml', and the author of Surviving the 
Computer Time Bomb: How to Prepare for 
and Recover From the Y2K Explosion, to 
be published by AM At OA! n> Jiunumj. 



mating a juice he dubbed Carrot Orange. 

Next came Banana Strawberry 
Smoothie, Raspberry Dream, and Mango 
Mama, Then, in response to customer re- 
quests. Levin introduced "nutritionals" 
such as Desperately Seeking C, which has 
a healthy dollop of vitamin C. and Super 
Juice, which contains echinacea, an herb 
believed to be a cold remedy. 

Brightly decorated bottle labels advise 
drinkers to "shake it up. baby" and feature 
a drawing of a small girl holding fruit. The 
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drawing was created by Levin's wife, Abby 
Carter Levin, a graphic designer. 

Fresh Samantha took off, posting sales of 
$300,000 its first full year, 1994. Since then 
revenues have shot up quickly, reaching 
$15 million in 1998. The company now has 
a two-building plant in Saco, Maine, a Port- 
land suburb. 

Levin, the firms CEO, is aiming for $38 
million in annual sales by May 26, 1999, 



ins 38th birthday He Lold his employees 
that if the target is met, he will take them 
and their spouses— about 400 people — on a 
cruise to Nova Scotia, He seems confident: 
Hi' has already arranged for the ship. 

Levin gets a lot of help in running Fresh 
Samantha from members of his wife's fam- 
ily, especially Michael Carter his brother* 
in-law and the firm's president. A former 
physicist and engineer, Carter left a ma- 
rine-engineering job to join his mothers 
sprout business, and he built the sprout- 
growing facility where Levin started 
squeezing carrot juice. Carter's engineering 
expertise is a big help in managing Fresh 
Samantha's complex juic^processing ma- 
chinery, Levin says. 
One secret to the company's rapid 
growth, says Levin, is that 
it distributes its juices in it.s 
own trucks. This is an un- 
common—and expensive — 
choice in the juice industry. 
But Levin says handling 
distribution allows his firm 
to add accounts quickly. 
Often, all that's needed to 
sign a new account is for a 
driver to walk into a store 
and offer a taste of juice. 

For now. Fresh Samantha 
is a regional product, sold in 
East Coast cities and a few 
college towns as far south as 
the Washington, DC, area. 
Levin says thai he plans in 
go national eventually. 

Selling fresh juice is not 
without risks, in 1996 the 
industry was rocked when 
an outbreak of E. coli in the 
West was linked to a Califor- 
nia maker's unpasteurized 
apple juice. Subsequently, 
Fresh Samantha, already 
operating under stringent 
safety procedures, commis- 
sioned a Cornell University 
study on how to eliminate germs without 
affecting juices' taste or nutritiousness. 

As a result, the company now uses 
Hash 1 ' pasteurization, in which juices are 
heated to lower temperatures and for less 
time than in traditional pasteurization. 
'Flash pasteurization doesn't affect taste/ 
says Levin, but it really provides a backup 
on the safety issue. And the nutritional 
component is only minimally affected.* 1 ■ 
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Going For Ttie Records 



Carolyn .Jones' desire to mn her own 
business was horn when, as a 
spunky, pigtailed girl growing up in 
public housing, she collected fares 
from customers who rode in her dad s 
taxicab. 

"I thought it was so interesting that he 
could work independently and call his own 
shots," she recalls, "To me, that looked 
very exciting." 

The Chattanooga, Tfenn., native earned 
a business -education decree in the mid- 
I9f5Us, hut her entrepreneurial dream was 
still years in the making. 

Newly manned, Jones and her husband 
moved to Detroit, where she worked as 
secretary to the vice president of Motown 
Records. 

The regular contact 
with entertainers such as 
Nmokey Robinson, Diana 
Ross, and the Tempta- 
tions was thrilling, but 
when the company was 
relocated to Los Angeles 
in 1970, Jones decided to 
stay in Detroit. 

Accepting a job as med- 
ical-records supervisor at 
Detroit's Children's Hospi- 
tal proved to be the turn- 
ing point in her career, i 
didn't have any earthly- 
idea what 'medical 
records' was," she says. 
But she quickly developed 
a passion for helping pa- 
tients "without the blood 
and all that Stuff." 

Jones outlined a plan 
to start her own medical- 
records business by 1980, 
earned a two-year ac- 
credited record technician degree, then en- 
rolled in a four-year registered record ad- 
ministrator (RRA) program. Her marriage 
had crumbled, and in 1974 she moved 
back to Chattanooga to be near her aging 
parents, only to find that the closest med- 

ical-record.- pro : ,:iMtii \\\\> I ^<> h'.ur- away 

in Atlanta. 

Unwilling to give up her goal she com- 
muted to Emory University and finished 
her RRA degree! Then she talked the pres- 
ident of a junior college in Chattanooga 
into letting her start a medical-records 
program, and later she rslablished eurric- 

Nopjcy Bea rden Henderson is a 
Chattanaofjtu Tmm„ freelance writer who 
piyttrtith/j tmpfes s»tutl-hnxittrss otnu rs. 



ula at several historically black colleges in 
the Southeast. 

As part of her 10-year plan, Jones 
worked at various times at an acute-care 
hospital, a health-maintenance organiza- 
tion, and an ambulatory-care center, 
learning the record-keeping regulations 
for each type of facility. She also began 
wooing clients. 

In November 1980, Jones remarried, ob- 
tained a bank loan of $5,000 for supplies 
and equipment, turned a bedroom into a 
home office, and launched C.J. Health 
Records. A week later she landed her first 
contract, handling medical records for 17 
nursing homes. 

The impressive first contract was 
largely a result of the fact that Jones was 
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A longtime interest n* >ur fihitJ /„ r /,„*; M#> ., S rntnip ua t Vtro^n Jmm to ... 
frm Motem Recants to medical records; she's now president ofdacumenl-mm 
mjnmnt hrw CJ. Enterprises Inc. 



a full-time medical -records specialist who 
could also serve as a consultant As busi- 
ness grew t her husband, Edward Jones, 
and son Charles Kimhroutfh Jr. joined the 
company. 

The road to success was often bumpy, 
however Jones discovered, for example, 
that being a woman entrepreneur meant 
That some potential clients didn't res peel 
her ideas. "But I don t accept obstacles," she 
says. 

Jones decided that every five years she 
would diversify. "My philosophy is that if 
you make hamburgers, you ought to make 
spaghetti, because youll always have a 
piece of hamburger left over. So we ex- 
panded into records management for the 
government." 



With the addition of a secretary, Jones 
had "run out of walls" for more desks in the 
home office, so in 1985 C J, Health Records 
leased office space and won a $250,000 con- 
tract managing classified documents for the 
U.S. Department of Energy. 

In 1998. in response to a growing non- 
medical clientele throughout the United 
States. Jones changed the name of her ven- 
ture to CJ. Enterprises Inc 

Jones firm has more than 100 full-time 
employees and 30 part-time workers and 
consultants. It offers clients a wide range 
of services, such as helping doctors negoti- 
ate contracts with managed-care organi- 
zations and setting up efficient accounts- 
payable systems The company's annual 
revenues have topped $4 million. 

CJ. Enterprises has received nearly 20 
awards from the U.S. Small Business Ad- 
ministration, the National Association of 
Women Business Owners, and other orga- 
nizations. 

The professional recognition that Jones is 
proudest of, however, is 
the 1998 Chattanooga 
Area Manager of the Year, 
which she received this 

past summer. She is the 
first black and the first 
woman to be given the 
award since it was estab- 
lished 13 years ago. It is 
sponsored by 17 agencies 
in her hometown. 

Jones says there are 
three keys to her success: 
taking a personal ap- 
proach, treating employ- 
ees and customers fairly 
and— must important, she 
says — allowing God to be 
Chairman of the Board/ 
Jones believes in shar- 
ing the weallh with her 
staff through benefits 
such as tuition reimburse- 

ment and paid-in-full 

health insurance. 
"We try to add one new benefit to their 
packages every year/ she says. In 1997. 
CJE introduced an alternative work 
schedule; employees now have a paid day 
off every other Friday so they can enjoy 
longer weekends. 

In addition, -Jones is a mentor for other 
minority women business owners, leads 
university workshops for female entrepre- 
neurs, and fields up to 10 calls a week 
from women hoping to start their own 
businesses. 

1 General Motors] is still making cars, 
and Ford and everybody else is, too," she 
say-, hmghfog . There's enough business 
out here for everybody 

"I think that if you give, it will be given 
unto you " ^ 
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Classified Arts 

CLASSIFIED RATES AND INFORMATION 



To place a classified ad CALL TOLL FREE. 
800-424-6746 (in Washington, DC call 463- 
5640) Fax: 202-463-3102. 



APPAREL 



CORPORATE CLOTHING 
FREE LOGO • FREE EMBROIDERY 

Denim shirts from $18.00. Caps from S5.O0, Golf Shirts, 
Polar Fleece Products. Jackets. Wmctehtrts. Wirrts & Much 
More! Call COLORADO COYOTE DESIGNS. 
303-28*6339, Fax 301288-6454 



II I I GEAR 

USA 

FREE LOGO & EMBROIDERY 



Denim Shirts As Low As* J 1 

CAli TOR FREE CAIALOG 800^670-3050 

Caps, Jackets 
Sport Shirts 
&More 



AUTHORS 



NEW AUTHORS 

PUBLISH YOUR WORK 

ALL SUBJECTS CONSIDERED 

F i ii ■ i on , Btogrophy, Religious, Poetry, Children'5. 

AUTHORS WORLDWIDE INVITED. 

WVTf Of SEND YOUt UAMUSOBfT TO 

MINERVA PRESS 

3 OLD BgQMFTOt SQAD, LONDON 3W7 3DQ ENGLANO 



BUILDINGS 



STEEL BUILDINGS From HERITAGE delivered to your 
•otasite ready 10 bolt together. 5000 sizes, build it yourself 
and SAVE Call with your building s«ze 1-800643^5555. 
Heritage Buikftng Systems P06 470. N. bttie Rock, AR 
7211SO470 



BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 



RELOCATABLE BUSINESSES 
Acquire established ongoing businesses you can relocate 
to your area Mail order, publishing, distribution, llgn( 
mano^ o?hef movable businesses for sate For a free sam- 
ple report write the Relocatable Business newsletter. PO 
Box 220214 Great Neck NY It 022-02 J4 or call t~S0O 
448-6567 

EARN Substantial weeWv income passing out compenys 
marketing nto AJt irivenKines, orders, customer service 
payment & delivery handled fry our staff 1-888-805-6175. 



MEDICAL BILLING 



■ Wor* Prom Hon* or Off» ■ UnflmilKi income Potential 
■ jotn tn* intiuiuy LMtdm mntn w*r 
7700 8btmg C9nt«t« Htyxfmwjm 

Iftw-vi* Sa*$ and Software Tranog and Support 
tnvesamertS4S86^S996 Fraicrg Avatati* 
ISLAND AUTOMATED MEDICAL SERVICES. INC 

800-322-1139..t irsf WW .M M .ioec«n 



BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 



I MADE OVER $ 1,000.000 LAST YEAR In a zero stress, 
related, ideal Irfestyle. nome-based ousmess t^iow I want 
to teach 2 people m selecl markers my simpte "turn-Key * 
system CaJ? my 24-hr HOTLINE {8Q0J 965-1552 

S6O07DAY FROM YOUR HOME 
Generating Leads For Our Company I No Phone Work or 
Safes' It's Easy So Can 8QO-953-9768 X 416 

MAKE $5,000 - S1Q.000+/MONTH FROM HOME 
Sending faxes lo physicians Profitable home business- 
Recorded Message (600) 3563232 FREE REPORT! 

LET THE GOVERNMENT START YOUR BUSINESS Bonus; 
Free business incorporation. Free check software 
202-298-0526. httpy/www caprtaJpublicaiions com 

CASH! 

HOLDING A MORTGAGE ON PROPERTY YOU SOLD? 
SELL FOR CASH> NATIONWIDE 1 -800-862-2744 

GET YOUfl FREE COPY' Kevin Lehmanns new MLM 
report 7 Steps to Overcomtng Even The Toughest Objec- 
tions ' Close like the pros, 1-800656-6397. Ext. 196 

LET THE GOVERNMENT FINANCE your small business. 
Grants/loans to 5800,000 00 Free recorded message 
707^4^8600. (HS2) 

— OWN YOUR OWN BUSINESS- 
ALL TYPES SIZES AND PRICES: SOME WITH TERMS 
A B C 719-540-2200 OR WWW BI2SALE.COM 

AFTER RESEARCHING HUNDREDS OF OPPORTUNITIES 
famous fmanoal advisor Robert Alien snares FREE advice 
on starting The Weal Home Business. 1-60CH99-0179 

EARN $2,000 MONTHLY SPARE TIME Unique proven 
program No seHmg, no investment Free Details: Write 
Dozer 1305 Kramena St. Ste 163. Denver, CO 80220 

BUY FORECLOSED AND DISTRESSED PROPERTY 
Use OUR Money Split Profits Complete Training 
free info. 1-80T>33 1-4556. Ext. 5035 

MAKE MONEY WITH A FAX 
Starting income $4,5GCVmo sending faxes to pnysrcians 
from your home or office 800-777-2565 Exl NB1 
htipVftvwwmedaf ax.com 

1999 Franchise Annual Directory fully describes 3,994 
easinesses Completely updated Handbook outlines how 
to investigate franchisors 30th year. $39.95 inclusive 
vlsa/MC Moneyback guarantee INFO: 1-888-806-2665 

CAPITALIZE ON CRIME! Earn amazing profits on lull line 
of crime prevention products that sell like crazy' Free 
wholesale catalog 800-735-1797, POB 10154. «NB. Yaki- 
ma, WA 989(39 

CORRECT MALE IMPOTBCE Fast growing market for 
non-prescription device to correct any type of impotence 
without drugs or surgery Home based. Bob Jackson 1~ 
60O624-171 7 EST www.yiaQra-alternatfve com 

LADIES 

New natural formula thai feeds and nurtures the female 
breast Trws remarkable product enhances shapes tones, 
firms and uplifts Proven networking CO For free info call 
Short or Bonnie ai 800828-4231 

MEDICAL BILLING A+ 

Exciting potential' Free report by industry leader explains 
superior software, training. sijpport & client acquisition 
info From $4996 Call lo quality for a free ccirrpuier/pfinl- 
er NCS 8007207-371 1 exl 370 




Belore you spend up to $60- 100k or more 

on a Franchise, check Ihis: 
You Can Have a Six/Seven Figure 
Income Potential f ROM HOWE 

•By Phone and lax *No Employees 
•Fewer Hours 'Fewer Expenses 

Free information-1 -800-432-0018 X2776 



FREEDOM ASSOCIATES 



Nat ion's U ttsiness January 1 SfcJii 



BUSINESS OPPORTUNmES 



EARN UP TO $250,000 ANNUALLY 
CASH IN ON 3 ON 3 BASKETBALL 1-800-861-8052 
Website @ www.3on3tam.CQm 



BUSINESS FINANCING 



MONEY SUPEHMARKET' 
Loans-Any Reason, Any Amount! Credit No Problem? 72 
Hour Processing^ Brokers Needed! 800-3997197 X31 1. 

THE CAPITAL NETWORK introduces investors to serious 

emerging growth companies. For more Information 
CALL 51 2-305-0826 

CASH FOR INVOICES Accounts Receivable Financing to 
$2,000,000 Direct lender wiih offices nationwide. Aero- 
Fund Financial. Approvals by phone 
140O-747-4AFK423J) 

DSA FACTORS Accis Rcvbl financing 773-248-9000 
96% ADVANCE on new invoices NEXT DAY PAYMENT 
REPS Wanted. Territorities open IL MS. TN NC 
PO Box 577520, Chicago, IL 60657 

EXPORT FINANCING ALTERNATIVES. .£qurpment Loans, 
Cross -Border Leasing Project Finance & Expon Credit 
Insurance: Latin America, Pacific Rim. Mexico & otfier 
emerging foreign markets Call Adirondack Leasing 8 800- 
678-7342. Fax 518-46S0144 



FINANCIAL PROFESSIONALS 

HARD TO 
BORROW? 

w/collatcral-backed loans; 
PAY INTEREST ONLY 

ENROLL IN OUR CONSULTANT 
TRAINING PROGRAM 

WE LOCATE FLINDERS FOR 
BUSINESS PROJECTS & 
REAL ESTATE 

Tony Abraham, ESQ. - Real Estate 
I ik V Klein, ESQ. - Attorney/ Fiduciary 

INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPING 
ENTERPRISES AGENCY (IDEA) 
590 Madison Ave.. 2 Is! FL NY NY(l'SA) 
Ph. 2 1 2-75 1-0801) / Fax 2 1 2-6HK-+#42 
World Phone: (500) .WMiOOO 
e-mail: panKloh@aol.iuin 



BUSINESS SERVICES 



INCORPORATE ALL 50 STATES Personalized Corporaie 
Dccuments Low Price Guarantee Elite Business Forma- 
tions Cafl 836-366-7161 wwwlncServlce.com 

NATIONAL TELEVISION MARKETING Increase product 
sales & awareness mrough nail TV mktg Affordable 
turnkey, Joint vemure & potential export opportunities avail 
BO0-215-9987. _ 

BIDS BIDS, BIDS. BIDS 111 1 
Get More State & Local Bids from the Worlds Largest 
Source - BidNet Cafl 800-677-1997 or visit us at 
www bidnet, corn 



Nat ion * liusincss Jiuiuil 



BUSINESS SERVICES 



INCORPORATE YOUR BUSINESS 



Incorporate by Fax , Phone or the Internet! 

✓ GuarAniewt lowest price* ✓ All 50 states and ori sho 

✓ Free name seiichtt ✓ No legalises 



For FWI bifofiMtfon. call Business Rln^, tot. toll -free *i 
rSOOl- 981 7183 or Incorporate on Ihe Internet tt www.biiflllnss.cow 
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BUSINESS SOFTWARE 



AUTOMATE YOUR BUSINESS with the MicioB* Business 
Controller Us an easy to use point of sate package for Win- 
dows 95 or NT Y2K compliant. Call tor a FREE catalog 
800-694-3739 or vtoit us on the web ar wwwmictobiz com 

NEED A BUSINESS PLAN 7 
Crunched for time 7 Write a professional plan today wilh 
Adarus Business Plan lor just $60 Easy to use step by step 
wi2ardsl Consoling available Call 866-333^797 for info. 
Vis it us at vww adarus corn for a FREE demo. 

WESTWAY SOFTWARE SYSTEMS 

DISTRIBUTION SOFTWARE 
INVOICING STATEMENTS INVENTORY CONTROL 
PURCHASING ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE AUTOMATIC 
PRICING CUSTOMER HISTORY AND MUCH MORE! 
TRY IT FOR 2 MONTHS - FREE 
CALL 1^800*594- M44 FOR FREE DEMO DISK 



[•] li U 1 M 

PHONE ORDERS 




BUV IT WHOLESALE 



FACTORY OmeCT 1000S Products. ASIA. PHILIPPINES, 
MEXICO Below Wholesale. Save to 900%. Cutting Box 

750AX. Cape Coral, a 33910- 

Buy 39457 PRODUCTS 
Taiwan. HKong. Philippic 
EchomarK, Box 739-NS11 



ECT from FACTORIES in; 
ricol Save 500% - 900%!l 
imar, a 32579-0739 USA 



YXXJR COMPANY LOGO IN BRASS 
Impressive wall logos of brass, chrome, or other cost effec- 
tive finishes, Free estimates METAL LOGOS. INC 
80O84&LOGCH6646) FAX: 402-339-23 T! 



CARPET 



1 ^800-545-5615. TC INDUSTRIES Shop no more, the deal 
you want, we've got AH name brand carpels - vinyl - hard- 
wood. Free samples on the honest Dupont Starnmaatert 

Nyfons 80% saving s^ 

CARPET Save up to 50% & more on ma/or brands We also 
manufacture our own beautiful styles For information & 
samples, call 1 -800-848-7747. Ext 45. Dafion. Georgia 
CARPET VINYL WOOO, FOR 25 YEARS THE TOP BRANDS 
THF LOWEST PRICES CHURCH, HOME OR OFFICE WEST 
CARPET INDUSTRIES, DALTOH OA B0O-Z47-37Q7 



EDUCATION 



PARALEGAL GRADED CURRICULUM Approved home 
study. Most affordable & comprehensive 100 yrs. of legal 
Training FREE CATALOG. 1^800-826-9228 BLACKSTONE 
SCHOOL OF LAW TO Box 701449, Depl NB Dallas. TX 
75370. 



EDUCATION 



GET A DEGREE THAT COUNTS. Distance learning BS 
BBA MS. MBA. MHA. MPA degrees Programs in busi 
ness, criminaf justice sports & health adminisiration Free 
catalog 1-80O859-7038 or 504 201-0111 BIENVILLE 
U NIVERSITY 

EARN YOUR BACHELORS, MASTER'S AND/OR DOC* 
TORAL degree by ckstance learning No residency 
required. Southwest University 2200 Veterans 8<vo . 
Kenner L A 70062. (600) 433-5923 Fax 504-468-32ia 

A QUALfTY ALTERNATIVE 
Columbia Southern University/Licensed Bachelor & Mas- 
ters Program m Business & Health Administration HRM 
Computer Science Criminal Justice, EnvKOrvTieniai Mgt & 
Occupational Safety & Health Free Catalogue 
1-800-977 W9 Ext 997, Orange Beach, AL 36561 




No ckrafoom attendance. 
Acceteroled. 




2^ Accelerated ' 

[ £f DeQ/eepiogtiTObOMdcnwcAeipe^^ < 



BUSINESS - ENGINEERING - ARTS 



wwwwoshint.edu 
PO BOX 1138 • BrynMawT.RA 19010 I 
Fax: 610-527-1008 • washuntveop not I 



EQUIPMENT FINANCING 



EQUIPMENT LEASES up to $75,000, AppUcation Onty, 24hr 
approvals First Credit Corp Call Brian at 1-B0O-32&4188. 
Ext 3 FAX 904-47^3891 We Wefcome Ybur Business 

ADVANCED CAPITAL LEASING *We are a direct funding 
source for your eouipmeni teasing needs $2-$75K. For 
great service call Sill al 1*801 532 7371 
wwwacteasingcom 

PHONE-A-LEASE $5K-$ 1 50,000 'No Rnanoate Required' 
{Bigger Leases, No Problem' 1 ) 4 Hour Approvals Comput 
ers " Phone Systems * Voice Mail * Trucks • Cars * Recy- 
cling Epl * Construction Equipment " Adirondack Leasing 
B00-678-7342. Fax 518-463-0144 



FRANCHISE OPPORTUNITIES/SERVICES 



FRANCHISE YOUR BUSINESS 
W<th the leading consulting firm m Ihe country 
McGRQW CONSULTING (600) 358-801 1 



GING1SS FORMALWEAR 
With over 240 locations, we are ihe Leader m our industry 
Low initial fees, complete training A a clean store onvrfon- 
meniCaU 1 - 800-62 1-71 25 for aifo 

FRANCHISE YOUR BUSINESS 
Complete development inducing franchise sates services 
Capita! avail |qi quaiil«xi co Call ihe franchise experts 
FRANCHISE CAPITAL 8GO- 795-2856 or 828-743- 1000 
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And find out if fmnrhmnj n the b«t i 
- Talk to m fifrt Umtt tub* 
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nt and consulting Worldwide 
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FURNITURE 



BUY DIRECT from North Carolina furniture capital ot the 
world Shop and save In home delivery. Over 400 manu- 
facturers to choose from HOMEWAY FURNITURE COM- 
PANY. PO Box 1548. Ml Airy. NC 27030 <8Q0) 334-9094 



INVENTIONS 



INVENTORS ■ FREE INFORMATION PACKAGE For devel- 
oprnenl and patent assistance an your product idea, calf 
Davison 1-600-677-6362 Proven Design Resufls 



LEGAL SERVICES 



TRADEMARK REGISTRATIONS BY ATTORNEYS 
FIXED RATES - LOWEST PRICES GUARANTEED 

1 -800-67-TRADEMAflK 

DON! BE SUED BY YOUR EMPLOYEE New program 
STOPS employee lawsuits Upheld by US Supreme Court, 
Free Info 334-660-2060 or www.rixxieiprcxjram.com 

TRADEMARK SEARCHES $150. 
Application Preparation $350 
Located near US Patent & Trademark Office 
Attorney Jay Horowttz(8O0) 304-B266 
wwwtradenTar^HJScom 

REGISTERED PATENT ATTORNEYS VI Jackson Hole. WY 
provide Quality patent & trademark services tot individuals 
& ccxnpanies nationwide via ma« al affordable fixed fees 
Flanagan & Flanagan 307-739- l^ax 307-739-1 130 for 
tree into about services 



MARKETING 



LOGO/PERSONALIZED GOLF BALLS 
TrrJeist. Top-FHte, Ultra. Pinnacle and Others 
For a Brochure Can 1^88-432 2557 



PLASTIC CARDS tor customer byafty and gift cards, dis- 
counts, membership - aft types at compettove prices 
Ttock/Thin, embossed Mag Stnpe, Bar code, Laser print- 
able, smart cards, luflttmer* services CeJVtax for samples 
and ideas Card/Form Services 800-624-1821 
FAX 630-691 -0576 E-fne» OVQFORMSttAOL COM 



OFFICE FURNITURE 



CLONE OFFICE CUBICLES. Maximize your space Buy 
direct A save Free cofor brochure 1 -800-80^4788 
www e*ecut cvetnter ors oom 



PRINTING SERVICES 



FREE CATALOG ot Business Printing Labets. checks, 
computer forms, etc, 100% Guaranteed, Progressive Print- 
ing Co . Pept NB, Box 700059 San Antonio TX 78270 

SAVE ON YOUR BROCHURE PRINTING COSTS! 
Graphic services available Call "RePnnts Brochure 
Printing 913*681-8383 Fax 913-681-8058 
Email rec*intss#aol.com 



PUBLICATION SERVICES 



WANT MORE PIZAZZ IN YOUR PUBLICATION, more effec- 
tive extent 7 Vt&ible Ihk Consiitrng wiB anatyze your maga- 
zines, newspapers. & corporate comnxocations and show 
you how »d irnprove lham - wtM 
rxiogy fc mai* taytorbcl>gnt nei or cad 850-231-0961 



ARE YOU SITTING ON A GOLD MINE? | SECURITY 



T>E CD- ID EMBOSSER is a quick & easy method of prov- 
mg ownership of a compact disk Personate each disk 
with Iheir own identilying mark For mformalion call 
1*800-537-3889 



INTERNET SERVICES 



HAVING THE RIGHT INTERNET NAME CAN EXPAND 
YOUR BUSINESS. Domain names for sale or lease for 
business, financial & trading. Contact us at 516^674-0687 
or www.NarnesToOwn com 

MAKE MONEY VVlTH YOUR WEBSITE p We pay to advei- 
trse on your site (no porn) Market your e-mail hats 1 lAteb- 



TELECOMMUNICATIONS 




CATALOG 1 
oethJar & PCS phones & accessories 
PRICES GUARANTEED 
ft Naibus] ww^eveiythirigwtratesG con^ 


TIMESHARES 


TIMESHARING TOC 


JAY MAGAZINE For ownets. buyers, 
as. mfom^alrve arucles investigative 


reports. TOOsdcta! 

.' .''1 'i-tf'iM.jh 1 ,: ii il- 
388-463-7427 


isrfied ads $18 for 12 issues +■ FREE 
www timesharing today com 



TRAVEL SERVICES 



becoming your i 
TRAVELERS CH 



Gain control over your 
money each rnonfi by 
Cafl us tor the deiBte 
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Editorial 



Nation s Business January 1999 



Change— And Stability — On Capitol Hi 



As the 106th Congress prepares to convene, it is a 
source of both reassurance and concern regarding 
policies and trends that affect business. 
The reassurance stems from the fact that for the 
third successive Congress, both houses and their com- 
mittees will be controlled by Republican 
majorities committed to policies that foster 
economic growth. 

And, despite the turmoil surrounding the 
change in leadership in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, there has been no diminution of 
the strong, collective commitment of the 
new team at the top to business-supported 
goals of limiting the role of government 
In the new House. Bob Livingston of 
Louisiana will be speaker; Dick Armey 
and Tom DeLay, both of Texas, will re- 
tain their positions as majority leader 
and whip, respectively; and J,C. Watts 
of Oklahoma will be Republican Confer- 
ence chairman. 

Business people should note that 
both the old and the new House 
leadership teams had a cumu- 
lative average record of vot- 
ing for the business position 
on major issues 93 percent 



Business, equally opposed to policies under which 
"government gets too big or takes too much/' will be 
looking to the new Congress for support on issues such 
as maintaining a balanced budget, tax relief, easing of 
regulations that stifle economic growth, and other steps 

to curb the power and 



"If government gets too big 
or takes too much of the 
family income, ... dreams 
begin to fade, and 
freedom dwindles." 

—House Speaker-designate 
Bob Livingston 



of the time through 1997 
according to the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The two changes at the 
top of the House hierarchy 
are thus an affirmation by 
the House Republican rank 
and file of the conservative 
principles that gained the 
party majority standing. 

In the Senate, where the 
GOP majority is unchanged at 55-45, Republican 
members retained their leadership team headed by 
Majority Leader Trent Lott of Mississippi. 

Speaker-designate Livingston set the tone for his 
new position in a speech in which he declared that his 
party's basic philosophy is geared to "valuing indepen- 
dence and human dreams, and knowing that if govern- 
ment gets too big or takes too much of the family in- 
come, that those dreams begin to fade, and freedom 
dwindles.** 




reach of Washington, 

The extent to which the 
Republican majority can 
prevail on those issues, as 
it frequently has in the 
past, is the source of busi- 
ness^ concern about the 
106th Congress. In the 
off-year elections, the 
GOP majority in the 
House fell from 228-207 to 
223-212 i the minority in- 
cludes an independent 
who tends to vote with the 
Democrats ). The new 
lineup means that a shift 
of only six votes could 
deny Republicans a ma- 
jority on any given issue. 

Bruce Josten, the U.S. 
Chamber's executive vice 
president for government 
affairs, says that with 
numi>ers that close, Liv- 
m ingston "will have to reach 

I^L M E across party lines to m u > 
~ forge a bipartisan ap- 

proach for his legislative 
program;* Josten adds, 
however, that Minority 
Leader Richard Gephardt 
of Missouri will face chal- 
lenges similar to Livingston's in attempting to manage 
various blocs with conflicting viewpoints. 

Pno-growth members of Congress, the business com- 
munity, and everyone committed to limited government 
and economic freedom will have to work harder, Josten 
says, to achieve their legislative goals in the House 
over the next two years. 

While the task is strategically far more formidable, 
nothing has happened in terms of congressional control 
or leadership changes to make il unreachable. m 



U.S. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

Fighting for your business 




75% of Corollas are still on the road.* 

Choose Corolla for your fleet car, and, years from now. it will still look like a smart decision. 

Which means coworkers could be 

That's the advantage of selecting an automobile with such im impressive reliability record. 

driving one to your retirement dinner. 

So you can be sure the two of you will be appreciated for a long time to come. 
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